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CHAPTER I 


THE LIFE 

T HERE arc signs that Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu is 
emerging from the obscurity which has concealed his 
unique talents as a writer from the wider reading 
public for more than two generations. Certainly the “ un¬ 
mitigated famclcssncss ” of which one admirer 1 complains, 
describing it as “ one of the curiosities of literature,” is being 
replaced by a gradual revival of interest. Mr. V. S. Pritchett 
in his able survey of British and European novelists 2 gives 
Le Fanu the honours due to a minor classic, and both Miss 
Dorothy Sayers and Mr. A. J. A. Symons have acknow¬ 
ledged his claims to genius. The late Dr. M. R. James, the 
one writer of recent times whose work bears the stamp of 
the same peculiar power that distinguished Le Fanu’s, has 
given the most practical expression to his admiration by 
identifying and reprinting some splendid examples of his 
short stories . 3 Again the late Mr. S. M. Ellis has placed all 
students of Le Fanu under an obligation of indebtedness in 
writing the most sympathetic and authoritative account of 
the man and his works that has so far appeared . 4 In the con¬ 
cluding paragraph of his essay Mr. Ellis mentions, as an 
illustration of the fact that Le Fanu’s books have a remarkably 

J Miss Edna Kenton. 

2 The Living Novel (1946). 

3 Madam Growl's Ghost and Other Tales of Mystery by J. S. Lc Fanu. Edited 
by M. R. James (1924). 

* Wilkie Collins , Le Fanu and Others (1931). 
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wide appeal and are read with pleasure by the most 
widely different types of mind, that those who have sung 
his praises include Swinburne, James Payn, Prince Leopold 
(Duke of Albany), Seymour Lucas (the painter) and 
Henry James. 

Even in his own lifetime Le Fanu was not a popular author. 
His skill in creating ghosts and exploiting the horrible and 
macabre is of such a delicate and unobtrusive kind that it has 
always failed to attract the notice of those whose tastes, if 
they tend in this direction at all, have no palate for subtle 
flavours. In his own day, too, there were the literary giants 
to contend with, and the tenuous claims of a mere Irish ghost 
could attract but little notice. Even the Irishness of Le Fanu 
was too strongly reminiscent of the brilliantly successful 
Charles Lever to deserve special mention. 

Le Fanu, with fourteen novels and at least two score 
shorter pieces, was the equal of the most prolific of the great 
Victorian writers in output alone, but the Victorian reading 
public preferred something more robust, less pessimistic, less 
psychologically disturbing. On the other hand w r e to-day, 
less psychologically stable and at the same time more worldly- 
wise than the Victorians when it comes to dealing with 
neuroses, are more attuned to Le Fanu’s quiet yet restless 
undertones. 

It is always hard to say why an author is or is not popular. 
Public taste, apart from its fickleness, is apt to single out 
authors and make favourites of them for all kinds of reasons 
except the sound literary ones. Whatever may be the reasons 
for Le Fanu’s missing popular acclaim, all that can be said 
with any confidence is that he is a writer with a limited 
appeal and range. The assertions that within these limits he 
is unsurpassed, that as a literary artist he is the equal 
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of his most brilliant contemporaries, arc not sufficient 
arguments to combat indifference, but they compel the 
zealous admirer to seek converts and share his enthusiasm 
with others. 

Mr. S. M. Ellis has remarked that the outstanding charac¬ 
teristic of Le Fanu is his amazing literary versatility. His 
literary work includes historical romances, comical stories of 
Irish peasant life, tales of mystery and the supernatural, 
patriotic ballads, tender lyrics, poetic drama, and novels 
remarkable for their ingenuity of plot, their memorable 
characters and their exploration of the darkest passions of the 
human heart. Again as editor and proprietor of several 
newspapers, Le Fanu was responsible for a considerable 
amount of miscellaneous journalism—political leader writing, 
news commentary and book reviews. His work in connec¬ 
tion with the Dublin University Magazine brought with it 
many anxieties of a business nature as well as the responsi¬ 
bility for settling policy and the maintenance, through his own 
contributions and those of other writers whom he sponsored, 
of the magazine’s high literary quality. 

All this immense burden of work was carried out against a 
predominantly Irish background, and there is something of 
that Irish background in everything Le Fanu wrote—even in 
those novels and stories in which the setting and tone seems 
unmistakably English. 

The Le Fanu family was a Huguenot one, tracing its origin 
to the neighbourhood of Caen in Normandy as far back as 
the fifteenth century. In the seventeenth century, Charles 
Le Fanu de Cresserons was one of the Huguenot refugees who 
settled in Ireland. His grandson, William Le Fanu, died in 
1 797, leaving considerable property in Dublin and the neigh¬ 
bouring counties. Out of his large family only two sons left 
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surviving issue, and it was through their marriages that the 
connection with the Sheridans came about. 

Mr. T. P. Le Fanu in his Memoir of the family declares: 
“All living Le Fanus are also of Sheridan blood, that is to 
say, they are all descendants of Doctor Thomas Sheridan, 
through either his son Tom or his daughter Hester.” 1 When 
Thomas Sheridan the younger had to leave Ireland after the 
failure of his theatrical ventures at the famous Smock Alley 
Theatre, he left his affairs in the hands of William Le Fanu as 
trustee for the creditors. William’s prudent conduct in that 
position, which he held up to Sheridan’s death in 1788, led to 
an enduring friendship between the two families. 

On October nth, 1781, Joseph Lc Fanu, William’s third 
son, married as his second wife Alicia Sheridan, daughter of 
Thomas Sheridan and sister of the incomparable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Henry Le Fanu, a younger brother of 
Joseph’s, married Betsy Sheridan, Thomas’s youngest 
daughter. Both of these ladies inherited a good share of the 
family talents and, as was to be expected, took a prominent 
part in the literary life of Dublin during the closing years of 
the eighteenth century. 

Peter Le Fanu, the youngest of William Le Fanu’s eight sons, 
married Frances Knowles, the daughter of Hester Sheridan 
and first cousin of the playwright. Her brother, James 
Knowles, was a celebrated teacher of elocution, and became 
the father of James Sheridan Knowles, the actor and dramatist. 

These Sheridan marriages contributed a touch of brilliance, 
a dash of something like Bohemianism, though tempered by 
a certain sobriety and decorum commensurate with a secure 
social position, to the respectably solid talents of the Lc Fanus. 

1 Memoir of the Le Fanu Family by T. P. Le Fanu. Privately printed in a 
limited edition of 150 copies. 
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It was into the cultured home of Joseph and Alicia Le Fanu 
that their eldest son, Philip, was born in 1784. After a 
distinguished career at Trinity College, Dublin, he took 
Holy Orders, and was successively curate of St. Mary’s, 
Dublin, resident chaplain of the Royal Hibernian School, 
Rector of Ardnageehy, Co. Cork, and Rector of Abington, 
Co. Limerick. In 1826 he was appointed Dean of Emly 
and not until then did he leave the Hibernian School to take 
up residence in Abington, where he died in 1845. 

Dean Le Fanu was a scholar, the possessor of a splendid 
library, and noted for his skill as a harpist. His wife, Lucretia 
Dobbin, was a lady of great sweetness of character, and the 
amiability of the couple was proverbial in the family circle 
and beyond it. Mrs. Le Fanu had considerable literary ability 
and a bibliography included by the late Mr. T. P. Le Fanu in 
his Memoir records a long list of essays and articles, many of 
them dealing with philanthropic subjects. She was a con¬ 
tributor to Chambers's Journal , and a pioneer in the movement 
to prevent cruelty to animals. 

The Le Fanus had three children of whom the eldest, 
Catherine, was a girl of uncommon generosity of mind and 
temper, much beloved by the peasantry of Abington for her 
many acts of unselfish beneficence. 1 Of their two sons, 
Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu was the elder. He was born on 
August 28th, 1814, at the Royal Hibernian School in the 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. The younger, William Richard Le 
Fanu (1816-1894), became a distinguished railway engineer, 
and was eventually appointed Works Commissioner under 
the Irish Government. A book of reminiscences, Seventy 

x She contributed a humorous sketch to the Dublin University Magazine 
entitled l he Botheration oj Billy Cormack. She died in 1841 at the age of 

twenty-eight. 
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Years of Irish Life , published by William Le Fanu in 1893, 
gives a lively account of the early days of the two brothers 
in Dubhn and Co. Limerick. 

Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu spent the most impressionable 
years of his childhood at the Royal Hibernian School in the 
Phoenix Park. This institution was designed to educate the 
sons and daughters of soldiers, but the Le Fanu children did 
not appear to have been in any way associated with the 
scholars. Still, the constant bustle and excitement of the 
numerous military reviews, sham-fights and race meetings, 
all held near the school, must have delighted them. There 
was excitement, too, in the spectacle of the soldiers marching 
and counter-marching in the uniforms they had worn at 
Waterloo. 

The Phoenix Park itself, in which the handsome school 
buildings were situated, must have been a source of never- 
ending romance. There were the huge, gnarled trees, the 
mysterious shadows, the lights and glooms of the parkland 
that made it a veritable counterpart of the Forest of Arden; 
there were the weaving patterns of form and colour as the 
soldiers drilled 011 the Fifteen Acres; there were glimpses of 
regal or vice-regal state; there were the alarming crackles of 
musketry practice; the dramatic situations associated with 
the duels that occasionally disturbed the quiet of the 
dawn. 

Near at hand was the Liffey flowing with wide ripples 
between its green banks; the salmon-leap, the quaint, old, 
half-decayed township of Chapelizod. 

In the prologue to his great Chapelizod novel, The House 
by the Churchyard , Le Fanu tells us what “ this melancholy 
and mangled old town ” meant to him. “ There was,” he 
says, “ the village church, with its tower dark and rustling 
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from base to summit, with thick-piled, towering ivy. . . . 
Where is the elevated pew, where many a Lord Lieutenant, 
in point and gold lace, and thunder-cloud periwig, sate in 
awful isolation? ... As for the barracks of the Royal Irish 
Artillery, the great gate leading into the parade ground by 
the river side, and all that, I believe the earth, or rather that 
grim factory . . . has swallowed them up.” The stories of 
bygone times and a buried race are, he feels, secrets shared by 
the unchanging river and a venerable elm, which stands after 
three hundred years, a stranger in the place of his birth, 
joyless, busy, transformed Chapelizod. 

At an early age, Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, according to his 
brother, 1 gave promise of exceptional powers. When 
between five and six years old his favourite pastime was to 
draw little pictures, each supposed to illustrate the moral 
sentence written underneath. He also “ composed ” little 
songs which he sang very sweetly, and his acting in juvenile 
theatricals was good enough to be remembered fifty years 
later. 

We may assume that, in spite of a brother’s indulgence, 

there was nothing remarkable about Le Fanu’s childish 

talents. He certainly was not nearly so active or so fond of 

field sports as his brother William, being inclined to brooding 

and solitude. He liked nothing better than to be left to his 

own devices, and had a private sanctum on the roof of the 

house, to which he used to retire when unwilling to meet 
visitors. 

In 1826 the family moved to Abington and this was a 
change in more senses than one. To add to the amenities of 
their old home, Dublin was only six miles distant, and now 
they had to adapt themselves to the routine of a country 

'Seventy Years of Irish Life. 
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rectory which, though not situated in a sequestered place, 
was close to a district abounding in wild and lonely glens. 
Keeper Mountain and the Slieve Felim range instead of the 
towers and spires of the city were now to be the familiar 
landmarks. 

In the short story Sir Dominick's Bargain , Le Fanu vividly 
depicts the scenery adjacent to his old home. Particularly 
attractive to him was the half-ruined Cappercullen House 
placed among trees on a picturesque mountain side. The 
Deer Park and Glen of Cappercullen were favourite haunts 
for nutting or bird-nesting—“ the sweetest nuts in all 
Ireland, I think . . . you’d fill your pockets while you’d be 
lookin’ about you.” 

The Dean of Emly seems to have been an ideal parent for 
boys who liked their own way. Certainly, as far as educa¬ 
tion was concerned, there was no strict control. Until his 
sons entered the University neither of them had had any 
regular education at all. In the Phoenix Park days, the Dean 
appears to have personally supervised his children’s education. 
The move to Abington took place when Joseph was twelve 
years old, and diere, while the Dean continued to give 
instruction in English and French, a tutor was responsible for 
the rest. This tutor, an elderly clergyman, being an idler 
himself, did not trouble to encourage industry in his pupils. 
He was a keen fisherman and spent most of the time tying 
flies for trout or salmon. 

“ Soon after he had come to us,” William Le Fanu writes, 
“ he had wisely taken the precaution of making us learn by 
heart several passages from Greek and Latin authors; and 
whenever our father’s step was heard to approach the school¬ 
room, the flies were nimbly thrown into the drawer. ... As 
soon as my father’s step was heard to recede . . . the drawer 
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was reopened and he at once returned, with renewed vigour, 
to his piscatory preparations, and we to our games. Fortu¬ 
nately my father’s library was a large and good one; there 
my brother spent much of his time poring over many a 
quaint and curious volume.” 1 

Needless to say, this easy-going scheme did not go for long 
undetected and it is presumed that the Dean once more took 
charge of the whole of his sons’ curriculum. On the whole, 
however, this desultory and unorthodox schooling was by 
no means an ill preparation for the profession of authorship. 
It placed few restraints upon the play of imagination and 
reverie, and since Le Fanu was naturally inclined to be bookish 
little harm was done. It might even be argued that the rigid 
discipline of a public school would have thwarted a growing 
literary talent, which could thrive only where sensitiveness 
received sympathy and understanding. 

The energies which were not dissipated by study or sport 

were expended by the young Le Fanus in elaborate practical 

jokes. Joseph, rather than William, seems to have been the 

instigator of most of these diversions. On more than one 

occasion the mild-tempered Dean was the victim, and the lad 

seems to have had no great dread of his father, since he was 

generally able to disarm his displeasure by some timely 
witticism. 

They were happy days at Abington with pleasures and 
excitements enough to satisfy the most exacting youngsters. 
Chief amongst the pleasures were the summer jaunts to 
Kilkee, a watering-place on the wild coast of Co. Clare. The 
greater part of this journey was made by a new steamboat, 
the Garryowen , and the passengers were entertained by a 
famous character, Paddy O’Neill, whose fiddle music was 

1 Seventy Years of Irish Life. 
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only surpassed by his performance on the bagpipes. He 
composed impromptu verses which he sang to his own 
accompaniment, and one of Le Fanu’s first attempts at 
humorous verse was written to celebrate a dance at Kilkee 
where Paddy “ screwed his old pipes till they roared like a 
pig.” It was a famous song of Paddy’s that suggested to 
Le Fanu the plot of his ballad Shamus O'Brien. 

Other joys included innocent courtships (with the inevi¬ 
table accompaniment of verses), walking tours, swimming, 
and, above all, the discourse of the peasants, with its content 
rich in tales of wonder. The country-side possessed a living 
folk-lore: every village had its “ fairy doctor,” and it was a 
commonplace for childish ailments to be attributed to the 
instrumentality of the fairies, and the preposterous remedies 
of the fairy doctor were much preferred to those of the 
regular practitioner. Samuel Carter Hall wrote: “ I knew 
the brothers Joseph and William Le Fanu well when they 
were youths at Castle Connell, on the Shannon. . . . They 
were my guides throughout the beautiful district around 
Castle Connell, and I found them full of anecdote and rich 
in antiquarian lore, with thorough knowledge of Irish pecu¬ 
liarities. They aided us largely in the preparation of our 
book.” 1 

It is not difficult to discover in the circumstances of 
Le Fanu’s boyhood and youth the formative influences which 
made him the kind of writer he became. Everything he 
heard and saw was deeply rooted in a romantic past: the 
hi$ft 5 eic associations of Chapelizod and the military tradi¬ 
tions of die Royal Hibernian School; the mysterious glen of 
Aherlow; the brooding grandeur of the Slieve Felim 

1 Ireland: its Scenery and Character by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall (Dublin, 

1841-43)- 
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Mountains; the tales of banshees, changelings and pookhas; 
the traditional ballad singers; the literary inheritance that he 
had acquired from die Sheridans; his father’s urbane classical 
culture. All these things powerfully affected an imagination 
which was at one and die same time both lively and 
reflective. 


Before the year 1831 the countryside was not without its 
excitements. Faction fights, with the inevitable consequences 
of broken heads (usually mended with rough and ready skill 
by the Le Fanus’ coachman who had been an officer’s servant 


in the Peninsular War), were still the order of the day; and 
there were the exploits of the famous outlaw, Kirby, whose 
hiding-place was in the neighbourhood of Abington. The 
outlaw, a fine-looking fellow, was hiding from the police 
( on his keeping ”) because of some agrarian outrages he 
had been engaged in, and his mother’s cottage, about a mile 
from the rectory, was the scene of his most thrilling escapade. 
Such excitements as these, delightful as they must have been 
to the young Le Fanus, depended for their charm upon the 
fact that they were experienced at second-hand. After 1831 


the whole family was destined to experience some very real 
and not at all pleasant excitement, and this time the danger 
was personal. 


Until 1831 the relations between the Le Fanus and the 


peasantry were on the friendhest footing, but with the 
beginning of the Tithe War everything was changed, and 
where formerly, like other Protestant clergy, the Dean had 
been received with smiles of welcome he was now greeted 
with howls of execration. The many benefactions of his 
wife and daughter were forgotten, the whole family lived 
more or less in a state of siege, and on one occasion a 
murderous attack was made on his sons. 


Z 
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There is no doubt that these events tended, in Joseph’s 
case at any rate, to demonstrate that behind all the beguile- 
ment and cajolery of the country people there was an 
unremitting animosity to the Anglo-Irish Church, the Anglo- 
Irish landlord, and the Anglo-Irish Government. Naturally, 
the Le Fanus belonged to the ascendancy class, and uncon¬ 
sciously, we may suppose, adopted towards the “ depressed ” 
classes an attitude of superiority and patronage assumed to 
be indisputable. This attitude, the prerogative of the con¬ 
querors, had lost much of its original arrogance after three 
centuries, and the paradox of the Anglo-Irish patriot was as 
commonplace in Le Fanu’s day as in Grattan’s. Le Fanu 
himself was a good example of this paradox. In sentiment 
thoroughly Irish, sympathetic to the aspirations of Irish 
nationalism as his early verses prove, he was by conviction a 
Unionist, a pro-British journalist using all his powers of 
persuasion to convince complacent readers of the utter folly 
of all those who sought to make Ireland “ a nation once 
again.” The influence of his mother, too, might have been 
expected to sway him in the direction of nationalism. Mrs. 
Le Fanu had a romantic schwarmerei for the rebels of 1798. 
The famous Sheares brothers, both of whom had suffered for 
their complicity in the rebellion, had been her friends, and 
her most treasured possession was the dagger with which 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald had defended himself on the 
occasion of his arrest in Dublin during the insurrection. 
With great coolness and ingenuity, being little more than a 
child at the time, she had abstracted it from the home of 
Major Swan who, as one of Fitzgerald’s captors, had exhi¬ 
bited the dagger, as a trophy, in his front drawing-room. 
Le Fanu, however, was proof against any influence, no 
matter how benignly exerted, which would have tended to 
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unsettle his belief that the British rule in Ireland was anything 
other than a law of nature, and that under it Ireland could not 
fail to prosper both materially and spiritually. 

At the height of the Tithe War, Dean Le Fanu was placed 
on a Government Commission set up to investigate the whole 
question of tithes with a view to legislation, and it was during 
the brief period of residence in Dublin that this work in¬ 
volved, that Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu entered the University. 
Trinity College, Dublin, in the 1830’s was now more than 
ever recognized as one of the chief bulwarks of British 
influence in Ireland. During the troubled years at the end 
of the eighteenth century it had more than once appeared as 
the nursery of republicanism or at least separatism, but now 
it was to all intents and purposes a seminary where the sons 
of Anglo-Irish gentry could prepare themselves for the pro¬ 
fessions, the reward of outstanding talents coming in the 
form of high preferment under the British Crown. 

At Trinity, Le Fanu had a distinguished career. He 
graduated with Honours in Classics, and won high approba¬ 
tion for his speeches at the meetings of the College Historical 
Society of which he was successively Treasurer, Silver 
Medallist and President. 1 The “ College Historical ” ante¬ 
dates the Oxford and Cambridge Unions, having been 
founded as the “ Historical Club ” in 1745. Le Fanu was 
one of twenty gentlemen who in March 1839, constituted a 
society for the cultivation of Oratory and English Composi¬ 
tion, thus helping to establish the Historical Society on its 
present basis. 2 

1 Memoir of the Le Fanu Family by T. P. Lc Fanu. 

2 The Historical Society proper was inaugurated in 1770 and was suspended 
in 1815. From 1820 to 1843 it was revived as an Extern Society, meeting in 
various city hotels. In 1843 it became an Intern Society once more and as 
such continues to flourish. 
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In 1837, when he was twenty-three years of age, his 
University course just completed, Le Fanu had begun to 
write for publication. The first of his works to be published 
was the serio-comical narrative The Ghost and the Bone-Setter 
which appeared in the January number of the Dublin Uni¬ 
versity Magazine in 1838. It is plain that he had serious 
thoughts of a literary career even during the years 1838 and 
1839 when he was studying for the Irish Bar. He visited 
London in the spring of 1838 with some idea of entering 
Lincoln’s Inn, and in London he was cordially received by 
Sheridan Knowles who welcomed him to his home with the 
words: “ Conceive yourself—if you can—it is not easy, I 
know—at home as if you were with Dad the Dean and his 
angel wife. God bless them! ” In a letter to his father 
dated May 15th, 1838, Le Fanu gives a glowing account of 
the hospitality of Knowles and his family and remarks: “ I 
met Butt in town and he says my last contribution from 
‘ Pencils ’ (‘ Purcell’s ’?) is now in the press and will be out 
in June 1 —it is very prosey, but so is Milton, if Byron is 
authority—I am writing another—one of the horrible—upon 
a story which Miss Evans told us at Kilkee. I have not yet 
written anything for the Protestant Guardian, but I shall, as 
Butt most kindly pressed me to do so, telling me as an 
inducement that a daily Conservative paper will soon be 
started by the same proprietors, and that they would doubt¬ 
less employ advantageously any writers for the present paper 
whom they might like.” 

Isaac Butt was later the able protagonist of the Home Rule 
Movement. He was a contemporary of Le Fanu’s at Trinity, 

1 This probably refers to The Last Heir of Castle Connor. The “ horrible 
story may be The Drunkard’s Dream which appeared in the D.U.M. in August 
1838. The letter from which the above passage is taken was the property of 
the late Mr. T. P. Le Fanu who kindly allowed me to transcribe it in full. 
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and at that time as strong a Unionist as Le Fanu himself. He 
had an instinct for discovering talent and his enthusiasm for 
Le Fanu’s stories and the unselfish interest he took in his 
friend’s literary advancement may have proved decisive. 
Le Fanu was called to the Bar in 1839, but never attempted 
seriously to practise. In forsaking law for journalism he dis¬ 
appointed the hopes of many friends who had recognized in 
the able debater at the “ Historical ” the qualities of a 
brilliant advocate. 


The bulk of Le Fanu’s work was printed in the Dublin 

origin 

sponsored by a group of youthful members of the University, 
all uncompromising opponents of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The first number had appeared in January 1833, and the 
magazine was in many respects the Irish counterpart of 
Blackwood s and Fraser’s. In spite of the reactionary pug¬ 
nacity of the young amateurs who founded the venture, 



University Magazine, a monthly publication 


their achievement, as Mr. Michael Sadleir rightly observes, 
deserves unstinted praise, for “ they did what had never 
been done before—they created an all-Irish magazine which 
was to last forty-five years and which, although it hardly 


ever ceased to put Irish affairs, personalities and interests in 
the very forefront of its programme, soon established itself 


on equal terms with the best London reviews, was supported 
increasingly by English advertisers, and was respected all 
over the world for its literary quality.” 1 

As well as poems, short stories and serialized novels, the 


contents included articles on politics and philosophy and the 
book reviews were consistently lively and acute. 

Naturally enough the Dublin University Magazine did not 


Fhe Dublin Lniuersity Magazine —a Paper read before the Bibliographical 
Society of Ireland in 1938. 
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remain for long a University magazine in the strictest sense 
of the words. Financial responsibility was taken over by a 
publisher, and it was during the period when Charles Lever 
acted as editor that the magazine reached the summit of its 
prosperity and success. Lever resigned in 1845 and, though 
the magazine held its place, the old vigour was lacking and 
was not restored until 1861 when Le Fanu became both 
editor and proprietor. During the years between 1861 and 
1869, Le Fanu published serially no fewer than eight of his 
fourteen novels in the Dublin University Magazine , including 
The House by the Churchyard , Wylder's Hand and Uncle Silas. 

Between 1838 and 1840, Le Fanu contributed eleven short 
stories, three of them in the comical pseudo-Irish vein, the 
remainder dealing, in varying degrees of suggestive power, 
with situations involving horror and suspense. In addition 
to the stories there was a contribution entitled Scraps of 
Hibernian Ballads, and this included Phaudrig Crohoore together 
with some miscellaneous shorter poems. In 1880 the com¬ 
plete set, comprising the dozen items, was republished as 
The Purcell Papers with an introduction by Dr. A. P. Graves. 1 

From 1840 onwards Le Fanu became more and more 
deeply involved in journalism. In 1841 he became editor 
and proprietor of The Warder and the following year he 
purchased The Protestant Guardian as well as a third share in 
The Statesman , The Dublin Evening Packet and the Evening 
Mail. The last mentioned is the only one of these newspapers 
that now survives. 

The amount of work Le Fanu did in connection with the 
papers must have been tremendous. The Warder appeared 


1 The Purcell Papers by the late Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, author of Uncle 
Silas, with a Memoir by Alfred Percival Graves. In Three Volumes, London, 
Richard Bentley & Sons, 1880. 
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weekly on Saturdays; The Evening Mail on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays; The Dublin Evening Packet on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. It is not clear how 
much Le Fanu wrote himself. Certain reviews of contem¬ 
porary literature may be attributed to him, and he probably 
did some leader writing. The most interesting tiling about 
the papers is the instructive commentary they afford of the 
mutability of at least one aspect of human affairs. Nationalist 
aspirations are not only denounced as treasonable, which 
technically at that time they were, but are subjected to the 
extremes of ridicule and contempt. Had Lc Fanu but known it 
he was championing a lost cause and the violence of the senti¬ 
ments he approved was soon to recoil with terrible force upon 
the party he so fondly believed to be invincible and irresistible. 

In 1844, Le Fanu married Susan Bennett, the daughter of a 
well-known barrister, George Bennett, Q.C. This lady had 
beauty and charm in uncommon measure, and that the 
marriage was an exceptionally happy one may be deduced 
from the fact that when she died in 1858, Le Fanu withdrew 
from the social world and eventually became almost a recluse. 
Of their four children, two sons and two daughters, one of 
the sons, George Brinsley Le Fanu, became a well-known 
artist in black and white and executed some striking illustra¬ 
tions for his father’s works, notably for the 1895 edition of 
The Evil Guest. 

At the time of his marriage Le Fanu lived in Number 2 
Nelson Street, on the once fashionable North Side of the 
city of Dublin. In 1845 he removed to Number 1 Warring¬ 
ton Place, removing again the following year to Number 15. 
Warrington Place, on the more eligible South Side, is still a 
charming neighbourhood, the gracious old houses overlook¬ 
ing the smooth, languid waters of a tree-lined canal. In 1851, 
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Le Fanu went to live at Number 18 (now Number 70) 
Merrion Square, where he remained until his death just over 
twenty years later. Merrion Square was the most splendid 
residential square in Europe, and the tall, rather melancholy 
Georgian houses, now many of them turned into flats and 
Government offices, still impress the visitor with their 


nobility and grandeur. 

In 1845 Le Fanu published his first novel, The Cock and 
Anchor , and his second, Torlogh O'Brien , appeared two years 
later. Fourteen years were to pass before the first instalments 
of The House by the Churchyard came out in the Dublin 
University Magazine . It is thought that the lukewarm recep¬ 
tion of the two early novels was a sore disappointment to the 
author, and may have accounted for the long interval 
between the publication of the second and the appearance of 
the third. He wrote comparatively little fiction between 


1848 and 1861. His contributions to the Dublin University 
Magazine during this period include: Some Account of the 
Latter Days of the Hon . Richard Marston of Dunoran; Ghost 


Stories of Chapelizod; and An Account of Some Strange Dis¬ 
turbances in Aungier Street (anticipating the later story Mr. 
Justice Harbottle , and in itself one of his most disturbing tales). 
There was also a most interesting volume, now an extremely 


rare book of which only four copies are known to exist. 


Ghost Stories and Tales of Mystery , published with illustra¬ 


tions by “ Phiz ” in Dublin in 1851. This volume contains 
four stories : The Watcher , The Murdered Cousin , Schalken the 


Painter and The Evil Guest. 

From 1861 until his death in 1873, Le Fanil’s output of 
novels, tales and verse was copious. In the files of the Dublin 
University Magazine are found the serial parts of the following 
novels: The House by the Churchyard , Wylder's Hand , Uncle 
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Silas, Guy Deverell , All in the Dark The Tenants of Malory, 
Haunted Lives and The Wyvcrn Mystery. In addition to these 
are three 44 lyrical ballads,” the verse-drama Beatrice and three 
short tales, including one of his finest attempts at the horrible. 

Wicked Captain Walshawe of Wauling. 

After Le Fanu sold the Dublin University Magazine in 1869 
(or 1872, for much in the succession ot editors and pro¬ 
prietors is obscure), his work appeared in Temple Bar, All the 
Year Round, Belgravia, Cassell 1 s Magazine and various other 
English periodicals. In 1867-68 the novel A Lost Fame had 
come out in Temple Bar, Checkmate was contributed to 
Cassell's Magazine in 1870 and 1871, and his remaining two 
novels, The Rose and the Key and Willing to Die, to All the 
Year Round in 1871 and 1872 respectively. 

No fewer than eighteen stories, some like 'The Bird of 
Passage, The Haunted Baronet and A Strange Adventure in the 
Life of Miss Laura Mildmay being almost the equivalent of 
short novels, w r ere printed between 1868 and 1872. The 
three longer stories mentioned were reprinted in a three- 
volume publication entitled Chronicles of Golden Friars (1871) 
and five others almost as long and incomparably more 
powerful w ; ere reprinted with the title In a Glass Darkly. 
These five, still the most generally accessible of all Lc Fanu s 
works, are: Green Tea, The Familiar, Air. Justice Harbottle, 
The Room in the Dragon Volant and Carmilla. Lite familiar 
w r as a reprint of the earlier story called The Watcher, 
originally published in the rare 1851 volume. 

Even without the oppression of private grief which drove 
him in upon himself the magnitude and variety of Lc Fanu’s 
undertakings would have reduced the opportunities for 
social intercourse to a minimum. As it was, his withdrawal 
from society was gradual and it was not until the very last 
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years of his life that he became an almost legendary figure— 
“ the Invisible Prince ” as his acquaintances called him. In 
the 1860’s the house in Merrion Square was still famous for 
the genial hospitality of its host, only now the number of 
those privileged to enjoy that hospitality was diminished and 
included only a few old friends like Charles Lever and Percy 
Fitzgerald and those talented cousins of Le Fanu’s on the 
Sheridan side, Mrs. Norton and Lady Gifford. Percy 
Fitzgerald has described the warmth and comfort of the 
Merrion Square evenings when, in the big dining-room, the 
firelight touched with the glow of magic life the famous 
Sheridan family portraits. Le Fanu’s niece by marriage, 
Rhoda Broughton, was often a guest at Merrion Square and 
used to read aloud to the company from her early works. 
Le Fanu gave her every encouragement, printed two of her 
novels in the Dublin University Magazine , and introduced her 
to his own London publisher, Bentley. “ You will succeed,” 
he assured his niece, “ and when you do, remember that I 
prophesied it.” 

In these last, lonely years the old, puckish love of leg¬ 
pulling and practical joking, a memory of the carefree days 
at Abington and of the gay, irresponsible drolleries of student 
days in Dublin, had not been entirely quenched. A pamphlet 
entitled The Prelude , Being a Contribution towards a History of 
the Election for the University was published in Dublin in 1865. 
The author’s name is given as “John Figwood, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, etc., etc.,” and under the protection of this 
pseudonym Le Fanu indulged in a sprightly commentary 
upon the leading figures in University politics—a commen¬ 
tary which must have been highly diverting to those who did 
not take politics too seriously, though it must have proved 
somewhat embarrassing to the principal contestants. 
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Another joke was at the expense of Percy Fitzgerald who 
had always proclaimed his philosophical indifference to the 
opinions of reviewers whether favourable or not. On one 
occasion Le Fanu sent to Fitzgerald a cutting from a Dublin 
newspaper in which a recent book of Fitzgerald s was the 
subject of a very prejudiced and unsympathetic criticism, the 
review in question being quoted from a well-known London 
weekly. To the distressed author who came to him for 
solace Le Fanu blandly remarked: Well, the only thing is 
to summon up your philosophy—and smile when a review 
is bad: but you are not smiling? ” Le Fanu confessed to the 
deception, however, explaining that as he owned the news¬ 
paper it was an easy matter to have part of the type lifted out 
and to insert the “ review ” which he had written himself. 
When a single copy was printed off the type thus introduced, 
it was removed and the original type restored. 1 

Like other highly imaginative and visionary authors, 
Le Fanu was an accurate man of business. Fie kept a book in 
which every literary transaction was carefully recorded, 
together with notes on the financial profit or loss involved. 
Appropriately enough, the mystery shrouding so much of the 
life and work of this strange man is deepened and rendered all 
the more perplexing because this book—the one absolutely 
indispensable clue to so many riddles—is irretrievably lost. 

One passion Le Fanu never failed to indulge since he could 
never satiate it: lie would greedily listen to a ghost story. 
Dublin booksellers in the less frequented parts of the city 
became accustomed to see him just before nightfall when he 
would emerge like an apparition from the shadows and ask 
with his pleasant voice and smile, “Any more ghost stories 
for me ? ” 

*S. M. Ellis : Wilkie Collins, Le Latin ami (Others. 
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With the approach of night Le Fanu’s creative powers were 
quickened. He wrote mostly in those chill silent hours 
between midnight and the first light of dawn, his imagina¬ 
tion stimulated by the stillness of the great house, a stillness 
broken only by the faint crepitations of the dying fire and by 
the mysterious knocks and cracks proceeding from the 
ponderous furniture of his bed-chamber. Propped up in 
bed, a copybook on his knee, he wrote by the light of the 
two candles burning on a side table. Strange shapes prowled 
in the darkness beyond and the candle-flames wavering in the 
draught threw weird elongated shadows on walls and ceiling, 
a frightening phantasmagoria of gaunt, beckoning figures; 
grotesque sharp-nosed, thin-lipped profiles, gargoyles like 
Madame dc la Rougicrre or Walter Longcluse. One candle 
would be extinguished while he dozed for an hour or so, and 
when he awoke about two o’clock in the morning he would 
make himself a cup of strong tea and resume work for a 
couple of hours. 

After breakfast in bed Le Fanu would go down about noon 
to the room at the back of the house and continue writing on 
a table that had belonged to Richard Brinsley Sheridan. If 
the weather was fine he would slowly pace up and down in 
the little garden behind the house, reading and revising the 
labours of the night before. 1 

Two likenesses of Le Fanu exist. The first is reproduced 
in the late Mr. T. P. Le Fanu’s Memoir of the family and 
shows the novelist as he appeared in the prime of manhood. 
It is a handsome, strong-featured face with deep-set eyes. 
The expression is stern despite the suggestion of a smile. 

1 Lc Fanu’s methods of composition were described by his son Brinsley in a 
conversation with Mr. S. M. Ellis who used the information in his essay on 
Le Fanu in IVilkic Collins, Le Fanu and Others. 
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The second is a pen-and-ink drawing executed by Brinsley 
Le Fanu, either from memory or from an earlier drawing, 
in 1916. The early Victorian beard and abundant side- 
whiskers have now become the full beard and moustache of 
mid-Victorian days. The hair, still worn long, has receded 
from a forehead that now displays height as well as breadth. 
The artist has revealed an aspect of Le Fanu which the first 
likeness did not catch. It is a wistful melancholy expressed 
in the gaze of the remarkably fine eyes. 

It has been suggested by Mr. T. P. Lc Fanu that there are 
touches in the description of Austin Ruthyn of Knowl in 
Uncle Silas which vividly recall the novelist in his later days. 
Mr. Le Fanu quotes the relevant passage as follows: 

“ Many old portraits, some grim and pale and others pretty, and 
very graceful and charming hanging on the walls. Few pictures 
except portraits, long and short, were there . . . his beautiful young 
wife died. . . . This bereavement I have been told changed him, 
and made him more odd and taciturn than ever. ... He ultimately 
became, I was told, a Swedcnborgian. ... He was walking up and 
down this spacious old room. ... He wore a loose, black velvet 
coat and waistcoat. It was the figure of an elderly rather than an old 
man, but firm and with no sign of feebleness.” 

There was a suggestion, too, of self-portraiture in the 
character of Austin Ruthyn: 

“ He was a man of generous and powerful intellect, but given up 
to the oddities of a shyness which grew with years and indulgence 
and became inflexible with his disappointments and afflictions.” 

In the last year of his life Le Fanu was so completely with¬ 
drawn from contact with his fellows that even Charles Lever, 
when he paid what was to be his last visit to his old friend, 
was denied admittance. 1 A poem written about this time 
gives a hint that Le Fanu found the present so painful and the 

1 S. M. Ellis : Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu and Others. 
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future so ominous that he could live emotionally only in the 
past. 

MEMORY 

“ One wild and simple bugle sound, 

Breathed o’er Killamey’s magic shore. 

Awakes sweet floating echoes round 

When that which made them is no more. 

“ So slumber in the human breast 
Wild echoes that will sweetly thrill 
Through memory’s vistas when the voice 
That waked them first for aye is still. 

“ Oh ! memory, though thy records tell 
Full many a talc of grief and folly, 

Of mad excess, of hope decayed, 

Of dark and cheerless melancholy. 

“ Yet, memory, to me thou art 

The dearest of the gifts of mind. 

For all the joys that touch my heart 
Are joys that I have left behind .” 1 

The touch of horror, so characteristic of the approach of 
death in Le Fanu’s stories, was not lacking apparently in his 
own last hours. For many years he had slept in the affliction 
of terrible dreams and nightmares of which one recurred 
with menacing persistency. In this vision he beheld one of 
those ill-omened houses he had often described in his 
romances—a mansion so ruinous and tottering that it looked 
as if it might at any moment fall upon and bury the dreamer, 
helpless with terror. This dream was so terrifying that 
Le Fanu often cried out in his sleep. He had mentioned the 
trouble to his doctor, who was treating him for a form of 
heart disease. When the end came the doctor looked into 

x The Poems of Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. Edited by Alfred Pcrcival Graves. 
London, Downey & Co., Ltd., 1896. 
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the terror-stricken eyes of the dead man, and said: “ I feared 
this—that house fell at last! ” . 

Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu died at 18 Merrion Square, 
Dublin, on February 7th, 1873, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. He was buried in the cemetery of Mount Jerome. 

Le Fanu was, in the words of Dr. A. P. Graves, “ the beau 
ideal of an Irish wit and scholar of the old school.” The 
writer of the obituary notice in the Dublin University Maga¬ 
zine concludes: “ He was a man who thought deeply, 
especially upon religious subjects. To those who knew him 
he was very dear. They admired him for his learning, his 
sparkling wit, and pleasant conversation, and loved him for 
his manly virtues, for his noble and generous qualities, his 
gentleness, and his loving affectionate nature.” 



CHAPTER II 


THE NOVELS 

I E FANU’S first novel, The Cock and Anchor , was 
published in 1845. The three volumes bear the 
imprints of Wilham Curry, Junior, and Co., Dublin; 
Longman, Brown, Green and Longman’s, London; and 
Fraser and Co., Edinburgh. In 1873 the work was repub¬ 
lished with some alterations under the title Morley Court . 
Finally, in 1895, it was reissued by Downey and Co. This 
edition preserved the text of Morley Court , but reverted to the 
original title The Cock and Anchor. It is embellished by some 
graceful illustrations by Brinsley Le Fanu, the novelist’s son. 

It is a historical novel, a “ chronicle of old Dublin city ” 
at the opening of the eighteenth century in the troublous 
days immediately following the Williamite wars when Lord 
Wharton was Viceroy, Jonathan Swift his Chaplain, and 
Joseph Addison, Chief Secretary. The historical background 
to the story reveals the results of patient research, and 
Le Fanu has suggested with complete objectivity the 
violence, extravagance and squalor of the Irish capital in 1709. 

The story itself, with its sentimental portrayal of the ill- 
starred lovers, Edmund O’Connor and Mary Ashewoode, 
with its coarse villain, Nicholas Blarden, and his accomplice 
the seedy attorney Chauncey, has all the weaknesses that 
come from exaggeration. The humorous Irish man¬ 
servant, Larry Toole, might have been conceived by Samuel 
Lover, and the characters drawn from high life, Sir Richard 
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Ashewoode and his son, cynical profligates both of them, the 
absurd Lady Stukely and the superannuated beau, Lord 
Aspenly, though they play an important part in the plot are 
as unreal as Larry Toole. The depravity of Blardcn and his 
associates does not produce the effect upon us that Le Fanu 
intended. Exaggeration again is the reason. We are con¬ 
stantly being reminded that Blarden is a villain, that his 
appearance is revolting, and that his designs are diabolical. 
In the end we confess him a bore, and turn to what are the 
obvious excellences of the novel. Apart from the admirable 
reconstruction of a historical period, these consist of short 
passages of description, vignettes or snapshots which are 
remembered when the rest of the story is forgotten. 

The most impressive, because it is in Le Fanu’s truest vein, 
is the scene of Sir Richard Ashewoode’s death. With great 
skill Le Fanu prepares us for the scene of horror—the storm 
raging amongst the tossing trees, the brilliant illumination of 
the lightning, the sudden peal of Sir Richard’s bell, followed 
by the cry of terrified entreaty. Then there are the mysterious 
sounds heard by the valet—the crash as of a heavy body 
springing upon the bed, a rush upon the floor, then another 
crash. When the servant in die ensuing silence summons 
enough courage to enter the bed-chamber he sees, by the 
light of the wasted candle, the body of his master lifeless 
upon the floor. “There was something with him!” the 
man exclaims, terrified. As he thus communes with himself 
there is a gust of wind so violent that it seems as if “ some 
great thing had rushed against the windows and was pressing 
for admission.” 

In the last pages of the novel the scene shifts to Ardgillagh 
m Co. Limerick where Mary Ashewoode after her provi¬ 
dential escape from Blarden seeks refuge with her uncle, 
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Oliver French. She is accompanied in her flight by an 
elderly friend of O’Connor’s named Audley, but dies before 
O’Connor can join her. The household at Ardgillagh is 
brilliantly described. The eccentric and epicurean Oliver 
French is the most credible character in the book, and the 
potential wickedness of his servants Martha Montgomery 
and Black Maguincss is infinitely more sinister than the 
clumsy iniquities of Blarden. 

Le Fanu’s second novel, The Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh 
O'Brien, was published, with illustrations by “ Phiz,” in 
Dublin, in 1847. It was republished in the same city by 
J. Duffy and Co. in 1904. 

The scene is again laid in Ireland during the stirring and 
distressful period of the Williamite Wars of 1689-91. The 
most striking feature of the romance is the prominence given 
to incidents of violence and cruelty. In the Cock and Anchor 
there is one such incident—the description of an attack made 
by highwaymen—but modern readers of Torlogh O'Brien , 
no matter how resolute, can hardly fail to be shocked by 
Le Fanu’s description of the fiendish torture of the “ strap¬ 
pado.” Le Fanu, it is true, constantly appeals to the reader’s 
sympathy and sense of justice by causing the spectators to 
intervene with demands for the speedy dispatch of the 
victim as a release from his agony. The spectators voice the 
reader’s feelings, as Le Fanu intended that they should, yet 
the thing goes on to end in the clubbing to death of the 
mangled yet still breathing body by a dragoon who is repre¬ 
sented as being “ moved by pity.” 

Dr. M. R. James comments on these scenes of physical 

violence, adding that they are fully backed up by “ Phiz’s 
gruesome illustrations. 1 This is indeed so as the incident of 

1 Epiloguc to Madam Croud's Ghost. 
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the “ strappado ” and one other equally revolting episode 
are illustrated with horrible fidelity. 

The novel has little to recommend it, if we except the 
purely historical passages which are extremely well done. 
The turbulence, the savagery and the desperation of a country 
ruined by war and betrayed by quislings is always awful to 
contemplate and in describing the strifes of a vanished age 
Le Fanu has done his work well. 

The fictitious characters, like those in The Cock and Anchor , 
are a dull lot. Their romances, their heroism, their vendettas, 
their defeats and triumphs, leave the reader indifferent. Only 
one of them, the Cromwellian settler, Tisdal, with his curious 
blend of strength and weakness, rectitude and villainy, is in 
the least convincing. On the other hand the characterization 
of the more important historical figures, the Duke of 
Tyrconnell and King James II, is vivid and discerning. 
Le Fanu allows himself to be dazzled by the haughty Viceroy, 
by his almost Satanic magnificence, and by the immense 
power he wielded. Yet there is one moment when after an 
interview with the villainous intriguer, Miles Garrett, the 
Viceroy pauses to survey the night sky through a window of 
Dublin Castle and in that moment the inner nature of the 
Duke is revealed to us. Behind the outward show of 
pompous vanity, there lay a mind unconvinced by the passing 
enthusiasms of the hour, a heart not untouched by misgivings 
for the future, and a soul yearning for something more 
permanent than the baseless fabric of the almost visionary 
Court, with its futile, faithless courtiers and its unlucky, 
misguided King. 

King James is treated with a leniency that must have 
surprised Le Fanu’s readers. He emphasizes the King’s 
sincerity and sympathizes with his misfortunes, and he has 
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succeeded in delineating those qualities which apologists have 
urged in James’s favour. Particularly illuminating is the 
passage in which the King, walking in the gardens of Dublin 
Castle, recalls with all the ardour of an enthusiast, his historic 
battles with the Dutch Navy, callously indifferent to the 
agonized appeals of Grace Willoughby seeking a pardon for 
her father. 

Dr. James confesses that Torlogh O'Brien is almost unread¬ 
able now and indeed the novel is amateurish, unbalanced, 
melodramatic. Its chief fault is one of construction: there is 
no real climax and the story has no shape. The episodes 
follow one another helter-skelter, and the narrative should 
end where the heroine, Grace Willoughby, is united to 
O’Brien after the battle of the Boyne. Yet the author need¬ 
lessly continues it in order to include an account of the 
Aughrim campaign. The historical material in these closing 
chapters is good, but the reader who has been interested in 
the fortunes of the hero and the heroine feels a sense of 
anti-climax. 

If the novel were to be slighdy compressed it would, I 
think, find a larger public for, like its predecessor, it has many 
stirring scenes. There is the sound of battle, the din of men, 
romance, mystery, ingeniously combined with the requisite 
proportions of blood and thunder. 

The House by the Churchyard divides with Uncle Silas 
the award for first place amongst Le Fanu’s novels. 
From its first appearance in the Dublin University Magazine 
in 1861 it has gone through three editions and numerous 
reprints. 

Dr. M. R. James in admitting his preference for The House 
by the Churchyard says: “It is a book which seems to me to 
bring together in a concentrated form all Le Fanu’s best 
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qualities as a story-teller.” 1 I agree with this opinion for 
none of his novels is so rich in humour, so full of vitality and 
animal spirits, and in none of them is the characterization 
more solidly convincing. All his powers of depicting intrigue 
and mystery are fully employed and there is, moreover, a 
masterly reconstruction of a historical period. In this novel, 
too, the proportions of grave and gay are almost equal, a 
balance which Le Fanu was never to achieve again. 

The scene of the novel is Chapelizod in 1767. Here, of 
course, Le Fanu was on his own ground, and he had already 
revealed his interest in the literary possibilities of the place in 
Ghost Stories of Chapelizod , published ten years earlier. 
Charles de Cresserons (the name is that of one of Le Fanil’s 
Huguenot ancestors) falls heir to the diary and correspon¬ 
dence of Miss Rebecca Chattesworth, a grande dame of 
Chapelizod in the 1760’s, and in the prologue he introduces 
himself to the reader as the compiler of the narrative. After 
a page or two of sentimental reverie, he plunges 11s suddenly 
into the horrors when he describes the scene in the church¬ 
yard where the grave-digger turns up the strangely battered 
skull. This is virtually the relic which serves “ to memorize 
another Golgotha,” and the object of the succeeding pages is 
to tell how more than one unfortunate came bv his death. 

J 

The House by the Churchyard contains not one clearly 
defined plot but several which are interrelated and which 
converge, or, rather, are unified as the crisis of the story 
approaches. There is, first, the story of the melancholy 
Mervyn, really the Lord Dunoran, whose misfortunes date 
from his father’s disgrace and death in prison while awaiting 
execution of sentence of death for murder. Subsidiary to 

4 

Mervyn’s ultimately successful attempts to vindicate his 

1 Epilogue to Madam Croud's Ghost. 
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father and re-establish his own fortunes, is his secret romance 
with Miss Gertrude Chattesworth, and this is a little history 
in itself. Next, there is the mysterious disappearance of 
Charles Nutter, Lord Castlemallard’s Irish agent, the descent 
of the baleful Mary Matchwell upon the sorrowing Mrs. 
Nutter, Nutter’s reappearance and his arrest upon a capital 
charge, and finally his triumph over the designing Mary 
Matchwell and the complete proof of his innocence. 

Overshadowing these lesser mysteries is the baffling per¬ 
sonality of the great Mr. Paul Dangerfield, Lord Castle¬ 
mallard’s English agent. Two men in Chapelizod were not 
deceived by Dangerfield’s smooth benevolence and knew 
him for what he was and what he had been. One was 
Ezekiel Irons, the parish clerk, an accomplice in a deed of 
darkness done long before, and he was silent, partly through 
fear and through a kind of perverted loyalty—silent at least 
until growing danger overcame fear and self-interest. The 
other was Dr. Barnabas Sturk, Regimental Surgeon to the 
Royal Irish Artillery. The recognition was not instantaneous 
in his case, but at last it came. He did not tell, but felt he 
might. So he received his quietus. 

From the moment that Sturk’s insensible but still living 
body is brought home from the Butcher’s Wood, the story 
moves from one excitement to another. Le Fanu, with a 
sure sense of what is fitting, communicates the growing 
tension in snatches of village gossip with its wild guesswork 
and shrewd comment. At last the blow falls, the villain is 
unmasked only to take on a more ruthless mien, achieving in 
his overthrow a certain grandeur. 

These three themes provide the dramatic elements. For 
the rest, there is pathos in the unhappy romance of Captain 
“ Gipsy ” Devereux and the Rector’s daughter, Lilias 
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Walsingham; there is dash and rattle, conviviality and sky¬ 
larking in the lively picture of garrison life, and there is the 
humorous progress of certain rather absurd courtships. First, 
there is the violent passion of the comical, lisping Lieutenant 
Puddock for the superb Miss Gertrude Chattcsworth. Then 
there is the profound regard of the parsimonious Captain 
Cluffe for Miss Rebecca Chattesworth. Thirdly, we have 
the complete overthrow of the Captain followed by the 
unexpected union between Miss Rebecca and the Lieutenant. 
Fourth on the list comes the heroic wooing and ultimate 
alliance between the gigantic Lieutenant “ Fireworkers ” 
O’Flaherty and the expansive Miss Magnolia Macnamara. 

It is, however, the main plot, the Paul Dangerfield—Charles 
Archer villainy, which gives the novel its distinctive force. 
Everything else is made accessory to this transcendent 
iniquity. From the first encounter at the dinner given in 
Dangerfield’s honour by General Chattcsworth when Sturk 
is strangely disturbed by a dim recollection that he had seen 
“ that high forehead, gleaming silver spectacles, hooked 
nose, grim mouth,” somewhere before, until we are told 
that even in death Dangerfield’s jaundiced features were 
stamped with the ironical smile they had worn in life,” we 
are fascinated by a personality that both attracts and repels. 

Two scenes in this novel stand out because of their enor¬ 
mous power of suggestion. Dangerfield is present at neither 
though the shadow of his misdeeds broods over both. The first 
occurs at the beginning when, during an awfully dark night 
that has come down in Chapelizod, the Rector goes through 
torrents of rain to the church in order to be present at a 
mysterious midnight burial. There in company with 
Ezekiel Irons, a lean, reserved fellow with a black wig and 
blue chin, and something sly and sinister in his phiz,” the 
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Rector greets a young man—very tall, very pale, and peculiar 
looking—and is reminded “ of him who is gone, whom we 
name not.” An elderly clergyman hovers in, “ like a white 
bird of night.” The candle-flames flutter. The grave¬ 
diggers carry on their charnel-house whispers. Then comes 
“ the shuffling of feet, and the sound of hard-tugging respira¬ 
tion which announces the arrival of the ponderous coffin. 
There it was, with a plate on it. R.D. and a date, nothing 
more. Oh, yes! a little bit of an ornament above the oval 
plate. . . . Zekiel Irons, who always kept his counsel, knew 
it was a coronet.” 

A more promising beginning for a story of mystery and 
crime could hardly be imagined. All we are given is a hint 
or two. The young man, Mervyn, is somehow a being 
accursed. The tenant of the leaden coffin, “ the one whom 
we name not,” must be something infamous, the author 
perhaps of some unspeakable crime. 

Of the second great scene Miss Dorothy Sayers writes: 
“ For sheer grimness and power there is little in the literature 
of horror to compare with the trepanning scene in Le Fanu’s 
The House by the Churchyard. Nobody who has ever read it 
could possibly forget that sick chamber with the stricken 
man sunk in his deathly stupor; the terrified wife; the local 
doctor, kindly and absurd—and then the pealing of the bell, 
and the entry of the brilliant, brutal Dillon ‘ in dingy 
splendours and a great draggled wig, with a gold-headed 
cane in his bony hand . . . diffusing a reek of whisky-punch 
and with a case of instruments under his arm ’ to perform 
the operation. The whole scene is magnificently written, 
with the surgeon’s muttered technicalities heard through the 
door, the footsteps—then the silence while the trepanning is 
proceeding, and the wounded Sturk’s voice which no one 
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ever thought to hear again, raised as if from the grave, to 
denounce his murderer. That chapter in itself would entitle 
Le Fanu to be called a master of mystery and horror .” 1 

The whole chapter is superb, not only in its technical 
perfection, but also in its steady building-up of suspense. It 
is, of course, the crisis. Black Dillon was “ an erratic genius 
in the medical craft . . . possessing the power of a demi¬ 
god and the lusts of a swine.” Dangerfield had bribed him 
to operate on Sturk, knowing that the outcome would be 
fatal. With Sturk out of the way, the guilt of the murderous 
attack in Butcher’s Wood could be laid on Nutter, and every¬ 
one would be full of praise for the excellent Mr. Dangerfield 
who had actually borne the expense of Dr. Sturk’s operation 
and who was so generous to his widow. In actual fact Sturk, 
his senses restored, lived just long enough to lay a deposition 
before the magistrates incriminating Dangerfield not only in 
respect of the attack in the wood, but also for that crime of 
twenty years before which he had committed when he was 
known by his real name, Charles Archer-—the same crime of 
which Lord Dunoran had been unjustly accused and of which 
Sturk had been a half-conscious, unsuspecting witness. 

In a costume novel there is always the attraction of the 
picturesque, and in addition there is all the grace and dignity 
of the old times in The House by the Churchyard, the noble 
hospitality and the courtly manners. Le Fanu obtains, more¬ 
over, that delicate suggestion of something a little faded, a 
little antiquated in a genteel way, but infinitely gracious, in 
the style of his leisurely sentences, which preserves the 
illusion that we are indeed reading pages from the past. This 
novel is the last in which Le Fanu returns to the past for his 
theme and settings, and though its excellence is sufficient to 

'Introduction to Great Short Stories oj Detection, Mystery and Horror (1931). 
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make it remarkable, it does, nevertheless, represent an inter¬ 
mediate stage between the old historical romance of the 
Torlogh O'Brien type, with its Ainsworthian flavour, and the 
kind of story that he was to make peculiarly his own, the 
story of crime, remorse and punishment, played under the 
mellow lamp-light and amid the heavy, dark mahogany of 
the early Victorian drawing-rooms. 

The first of Le Fanu’s Victorian romances is Wylder's Hand 
which Bentley issued in three volumes in 1864. An illus¬ 
trated edition appeared in 1903. It is a masterpiece of 
mystery-story writing and as such has been acclaimed by 
Mr. A. J. A. Symons. 1 There is not the slightest hint to 
enable the reader to solve the puzzle for himself and, indeed, 
he is completely deceived and, at the end, astonished. 

The plot is concerned with the unaccountable disappearance 
of Mark Wylder, a young naval lieutenant who is betrothed 
to a wealthy heiress, Dorcas Brandon. From various 
addresses abroad he sends letters to his friends and business 
associates. By releasing Dorcas Brandon from her engage¬ 
ment he makes it possible for his rival, Captain Stanley Lake, 
to marry the heiress. A discrepancy in the dates of two of 
the letters arouses the suspicions of the family solicitor, 
Larkin, but, just as these suspicions arc ripening into the 
conviction that Wylder has been the victim of foul play, 
Wylder reappears and secretly visits Brandon Hall, where he 
is observed in conference with Lake. The following day 
Lake, who is deep in election business, is thrown from his 
horse at Redman’s Glade. Those who go to his assistance 
are attracted by the barking of dogs to a place over the bank 
where, the soil having been dislodged by recent heavy rain, 
a curious black and stunted twig is protruding. It is Wylder’s 

1 The Quest for Coruo by A. J. A. Symons. 
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hand, identified by the curious ring he wore with its motto 
in Persian characters, “ Resurgam—I will arise again.” 

Stanley Lake, mortally injured, confesses that having killed 
Wylder during a quarrel concerning Dorcas Brandon, he 
had written the letters and arranged for them to be posted 
abroad by a man called James Dutton. Dutton, a former 
employee of the Brandons, had no knowledge of the decep¬ 
tion at first, but later he communicated certain doubts on the 
subject of Mark Wylder to Larkin, and determined to return 
to England in order to confront Stanley Lake and obtain 
reassurance. Dutton’s accidental resemblance to Mark 
Wylder was a lucky coincidence, which Lake was not slow 
to profit by, and it was Dutton and not Wylder who had 
appeared at Brandon Hall the day before Lake’s fatal 
mishap. 

Rachel Lake had been present when her brother had buried 
Wylder’s body in Redman’s Glade, but loyalty to him and 
her affection for Dorcas Brandon had obliged her to keep 
silent. Another witness of the midnight burial was a 
fantastic madman, Uncle Lome, who was kept in seclusion 
at Brandon Hall, but who showed great ingenuity in eluding 
his protector. 

Once more Le Fanu introduces Charles de Cresserons, this 
time in the character of a lawyer retained by Mark Wylder 
to advise on the complicated marriage settlements, and it is 
through the eyes of de Cresserons that we first see the 
principals in the drama. Dorcas Brandon, he tells us, was 
“ tall, black-haired—but a blackness with a dull, rich shadow 
through it. I had only a general impression of large, dusky 
eyes and very exquisite features . . . with a wonderful trans¬ 
parency, like tinted marble; and a superb haughtiness, quite 
unaffected.” Rachel Lake, handsome and singular-looking 
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is fair with light, golden tinted hair—a complete contrast 
to Dorcas. 

Mark Wylder himself is one of the most complete character 
studies ever attempted by Le Fanu, and is surpassed only by 
Silas Ruthvn. None of his foibles is concealed from us—his 

4 

conceit, his showy vulgarity, his atrocious manners, his dis¬ 
reputable past, his braggartry, his materialism, to which are 
added a streak of buffoonery allied to a dangerous, calcu¬ 
lating shrewdness. 

Conveyed with hundreds of delicate strokes and hints, the 
character of the man dominates the drama as completely 
when he is, so to speak, off the stage, as when in the opening 
chapters he swaggers right in front of the footlights. His 
mysterious disappearance, his callous treatment of Dorcas, 
the threats contained in his brutal, bombastic letters, the 
secrecy with which his movements are surrounded, the havoc 
caused by the mere mention of his name or by speculations 
about his prolonged absence—these things make him a 
simulacrum of the invisible enemy of mankind himself, 
working in darkness and making mischief always. 

Wylder’s personal appearance is not presented in detail. 
There are, however, innumerable little clues—the way lie 
wore his hair, the exuberance of his brown whiskers, the 
perfume he used, mingled with the scents of tobacco and tar, 
his curious walk—hitching his shoulder the way he did—and, 
finally, the ring of the Persian magician with its motto 

“ Resurgam.” 

Larkin, the solicitor, according to de Cresserons, is a 
lank man—rather long of limb, long of head, and gaunt of 
face.” His skull-like grin, and the singularly unpleasant 
expression in his eyes resembling that of some unamiable 
animal—a rat or a serpent, for instance—added considerably 
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to the unattractiveness of this unpleasant fellow, a kind of 
Uriah Heep without the humility. Everything about him 
was false including his social ambitions and his religion. The 
wonder is that anyone should have trusted him for a moment. 

Stanley Lake is in a way more intimidating than Mark 
Wylder. Wylder’s power to harm is, after all, largely ficti¬ 
tious, created by Lake himself. In life the relations between 
the two men were uneasy with a suggestion that at any 
moment their mutual hostility would express itself in 
violence. De Cresserons describes it thus: “ Lake turned 
upon me a little abruptly, his odd, yellowish eyes, a little like 
those of the sea-eagle, and the ghost of his smile that flickered 
on his singularly pale face, with a stern, insidious look, con¬ 
fronted me. There was something evil and shrinking in his 
aspect, which I felt with a sort of thrill, like the commencing 
fascination of a serpent. I often thought since that he had 
expected to see Wylder before him.” 

De Cresserons succinctly expresses the quality of Lake’s 
character by declaring that “ Captain Lake was a gentleman 
and an officer and, of course, an honourable man; but some¬ 
how I should not have liked to buy a horse from him. . . . 

I always thought, when in his company, of Lord Holland’s 
silk stocking with something unpleasant in it.” 

Uncle Lome with very little shifting of emphasis might 
very readily have been a figure of fun—his ravings, for 
instance, taken from their context, are melodramatic almost 
to the point of absurdity—but the great virtue of this 
character is the way Lc Fanu uses him as a kind of chorus, 
introducing him when the action reaches a point where 
excitement and tension are greatest. Oddly enough, most of 
Uncle Lome’s spectral appearances occur when de Cresserons 
is at Brandon Hall and this fact increases their sensational 
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value since Le Fanu has contrived that those portions of 
the story—they are the most critical portions—in which 
de Cresserons is in personal contact with the main characters 
are narrated in the first person by de Cresserons himself. 

The young lawyer describes his first encounter with the 
madman during a troubled night when, feeling like “ one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroes—a nervous race of demi-gods,” he 
awakens to behold, seated by the dying fire, with long hands 
expanded to catcli its warmth, the figure of a very tall old 
man, entirely dressed in white flannel and some sort of white 
swathing about his head. 

“As I looked, he suddenly turned toward me and fixed 
upon me a cold, and as it seemed, a wrathful gaze over his 
shoulder. It was a bleached and long-chinned face—the 
countenance of Lome’s portrait—only more faded, sinister, 
and apathetic.” 

Though mortal, this terrible old man “ has more in him 
than mortal knowledge.” He can only be reckoned as one 
of the dramatis personae in the same category as the witches in 
Macbeth. He would not be out of place in The Duchess of 
Malfi and, indeed, he is a character that might have been 
conceived by Webster for there are hints of Elizabethan 
melodrama not only in his appearances but in the matter of 
his prophesyings of Mark Wylder’s terrible fate in Vallom- 

brosa, among the lotus and the hemlock. 

Old Tamar, Rachel Lake’s housekeeper, with her dreams 
and her “ second sight ” and her general atmosphere of woe, 
is almost as disconcerting as Uncle Lome, but apart from the 
fact that she is the benevolent despot at Redman s Farm, her 
devotion to her young mistress humanizes her. 

Since the novel is less complex than The House by the 
Churchyard and the number of characters fewer, Le Fanu 
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concentrates all his powers to produce a uniform plot in 
which, from the outset, the reader is shown the working of 
a destructive force, not personalized in either Mark Wylder 
or Stanley Lake, though each in his own way is the agent of 
it. It is a force somehow identified with the houses of 
Wylder and Brandon, with the peculiar history of the two 
estates so inextricably united in weal and woe, and with the 
demoralizing taint of great riches. 

An atmosphere of doom saddens everything and everyone 
in the story. Even the beauty of the two heroines is un¬ 
lucky; their friendship is almost, their happiness is com¬ 
pletely, blighted. Peace of a kind, however, is not at last 
denied to them. In a beautiful concluding paragraph, 
de Cresserons tells how years afterwards in Venice he heard 
the sound of voices on the waters, “ then, with a sudden 
glory, rose a sad, wild hymn, like the musical wail of the 
forsaken sea. . . . The song ceased. The gondola which 
bore the musicians floated by—a slender hand trailed its 
fingers in the water. Unseen I saw. Rachel and Dorcas, 
beautiful in the sad moonlight, passed so near we could have 
spoken—passed me like spirits—never more, it may be, to 
cross my sight in lire/* 

Uncle Silas is the only novel of Le Fanu’s which is still 
fairly well known. It has more unity than the two preceding 
novels and the story gains in concentration from being told 
in the first person, a form of narration that always brought 
to Le Fanu a notable accession of power. On the whole the 
modern reader has grown used, where sensational literature 
is concerned, to receiving his shocks by the most direct, if not 
always by the most subtle methods. There is directness in 
Uncle Silasy but the subtlety with which Le Fanu tightens 
and relaxes the springs of suspense, his immense power of 
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characterization, and his unrivalled command of what we 
may term the vocabulary of terror, with all its shades and 
nuances of nervous suggestion, combine with this directness 
to make it a novel that is a delight to the connoisseur of 
sensational fiction. 

After it had appeared serially with the title Maud Ruthyn 
in the Dublin University Magazine in 1864, Bentley published 
the usual three-volume edition in the same year. Numerous 
reprints and editions followed, the most recent being the 
abridged version published in 1940. 1 

The plot of Uncle Silas was adapted from two earlier 
versions published as short stories, 2 but the novel, of course, 
tells a more elaborate tale and there are additional characters 
as well as some important changes in the incidents and the 
settings. 

Maud Ruthyn is the only child of Austin Ruthyn of 
Knowl, a widower and a wealthy hypochondriac. After his 
death the trustees (for Maud is still a minor) are astonished 
by the provisions of the will according to which Maud is to 
be the ward of her Uncle Silas, Austin Ruthyn’s younger 
brother. This man had an ambiguous past, having at one 
time been an audacious gambler and libertine, and he was 
still shunned by society because of a particularly ugly scandal 
which some twenty years before had further darkened an 
already murky reputation. This scandal had given rise to 
the suspicion that Silas, if not in actual fact a murderer, had 
been the main contriver of the strange death of a certain 

Mr. Charke. 

1 LJncle Silas, with an introduction by Christine Longford. 

Mm Episode in the Secret History of an Irish Countess (Dublin University 
Magazine), 183 8 ; The Murdered Cousin from Ghost Stories and Tales of Mystery 
(1851). 
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Silas Ruthyn had defended himself energetically against 
slanderous accusations and his brother was equally active in 
his efforts to vindicate the family honour. Indeed it was 
obvious that, convinced of Silas’s innocence, Austin Ruthyn 
intended his wishes concerning Maud to be interpreted as the 
crowning act of faith and rehabilitation. 

To Bartram-Haugh, therefore, that sinister and half- 
decayed refuge of the “ wicked ” Uncle Silas, Maud Ruthyn 
goes. She does not at first realize her peril, but slowly and 
inevitably the ill-omened shadows begin to gather, assuming 
more and more horrible shapes, and becoming more tangible 
as they grow in menace. 

Not content with a handsome legacy and other substantial 
benefits acquired through his brother’s death, Silas attempts 
to secure the whole of his ward’s great fortune by suggesting 
a marriage between the heiress and his son, Dudley Ruthyn. 
Apart from being repugnant to Maud this scheme is rendered 
impracticable because of the discovery that Dudley is married 
already. Thus thwarted, Silas prepares a final blow which 
falls in the chapter significantly entitled “ The Hour of 
Death.” The preliminaries to this climax include the re¬ 
appearance of Madame de la Rougierre, a nightmarish 
creature who had, as governess, completely terrorized Maud 
at Knowl. The Frenchwoman is, if anything, more frighten¬ 
ing than before, but in the climax itself, which turns out to 
be a callous re-enactment of the terrible fate of Mr. Charke, 
it is she and not Maud, the intended victim, who perishes 
beneath Dudley Ruthyn’s brutal blows. 

Maud providentially escapes from Bartram-Haugh and 
owes her life to the fact that Madame de la Rougierre had 
taken the drugged wine meant for her prisoner. Uncle Silas 
does not survive the fatal night, Dudley Ruthyn disappears, 
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and the remaining characters are rewarded or punished 
according to their deserts. Maud herself finds happiness as 
the wife of Lord Ilsbury. 

Of all Le Fanu’s types of human iniquity Uncle Silas is the 
most fearful and most awe-inspiring. Infinitely more 
polished than Dangerfield, who one feels was not quite a 
gentleman by Le Fanu’s standards, he is yet more pitiable in 
that he is obliged to live at Bartram-Haugh in a kind of 
private hell of his own making, for ever excluded from the 
cheerful bustle of the world. A tarnished reputation, penury, 
guilt, all conspired to present the melancholy spectacle of 
something a trifle wasted, a little gone to seed, but with 
some traces of former pomp and vanity remaining in the 
elegance, the graceful conversation, the valetudinarian airs 
and graces. 

“ Oh! Uncle Silas,” apostrophizes Maud, “ tremendous 
figure in the past, burning always in memory in the same 
awful lights; the fixed white face of scorn and anguish! It 
seems as if the Woman of Endor had led me to that chamber 
and shewed me a spectre! ” 

We are constantly reminded of his unnatural pallor— A 
face like marble, with a fearful monumental look, and for an 
old man, singularly vivid strange eyes . . . his eyebrows 
were still black, though his hair descended from his temples 
in long locks of purest silver and fine as silk, nearly to his 
shoulders.” With his black clothes and snowy linen, Uncle 
Silas seems “ like an apparition in black and white, bloodless, 
fiery-eyed, with its singular look of power, and an expression 
so bewildering—was it derision, or anguish, or cruelty, or 
patience? ” The conversation of this formidable old man 
Maud describes as ** easy, polished, and, with a sentimental 
glazing, cold: but across this artificial talk . . . like a streak 
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of angry light, would, at intervals, suddenly gleam some 
dismal thought of religion.” 

Most disturbing of all are the baleful eyes with their 
peculiar light resembling the sheen of intense moonlight on 
burnished metal. “ It glared,” says Maud, “ white and 
suddenly—almost fatuous. ... I have never seen in any 
other eye the least glimpse of the same baleful effulgence. 
His fits, too, his hoverings between life and death—between 
intellect and insanity—a dubious, marsh-fire existence, 
horrible to look on.” 

If we can believe in the dominion of terror exercised by 
Uncle Silas, what of Madame de la Rougierre? Ghoulish, 
grotesque, unimaginably wicked, incredibly vain, amorous 
and intemperate, she is as hateful as she is horrible. From the 
moment when Maud catches sight of her, grimacing and 
curtseying outside the library window at Knowl, she is the 
embodiment of evil and one feels that in “ the deep damna¬ 
tion of her taking-off” there was a fatal justice. For ever 
harping on death, the grave, hauntings, “ Monsieur Cadavre 
and Monsieur Squelcttc,” she is truly what she calls herself, 
“ Madame la Morgue—Mrs. Deadhouse.” 

The character of Dudley Ruthyn is interesting for the skill 
with which Le Fanu presents the indefinable type of man 
whose good looks do not neutralize an inherent lowness and 
a corresponding vulgarity—a vulgarity which pervades his 
dress, his demeanour, even his walk. The boorishness of 
Dudley Ruthyn, his clumsy brutality, are, of course, strongly 
contrasted with the refined viciousness of his father. The 
rustic beauty of his sister Milly, seen through the condescend- 
ing eyes of Maud Ruthyn, is, on the other hand, genuinely 
attractive. On the whole she is a more likeable character 
than her splendid cousin, for despite manifold disadvantages 
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©f heredity and breeding, she is naturally kind-hearted and 
sincere. 

Austin Ruthyn, presenting some traits of Le Fanu himself, 
is finely drawn, but the enigmatical Dr. Bryerley, Austin’s 
confidant and one of the trustees, suffers because of Maud’s 
original antipathy to the man who was to prove her most 
sincere ally. With a touch of snobbery in her character Maud 
cannot abide a trace of “ commonness ” in the Doctor with 
liis ill-fitting clothes (“ like a Scotch artizan in his Sunday 
best ”), his lean, ungainly figure, his black wig and his dark, 
short, sharp visage. 

Monica, Lady Knollys is one of the shrewd, managing, 
kindly ladies of quality who figure in nearly every novel by 
Le Fanu. Her good-natured generosity is as much a part of 
the natural order of things in his universe, as is the magnani¬ 
mous devotion of old servants like Mrs. Rusk and Mary 
Quince. Even “ Old Giblets,” steward of the slovenly 
household at Bartram-Haugh, is described as “ the wreck of 
a tolerably good butler.” 

Mr. E. F. Benson has commended “ the quiet cumulative 
method leading up to intolerable terror ” as characteristic of 
all Le Fanu’s best work, and instances Uncle Silas as the best 
example of the use of this technique. 

“ In skill of narration, of gradual crescendo towards that most 
hideous chapter called ‘ The Hour of Death ’ (it) is a sheer master¬ 
piece of alarm ... it is not until we come to the four hundred and 
fiftieth page or thereabouts that the climax arrives, but from the 
first page onwards there is no pause in the relentless drip, drip, drip 
of ominous and menacing incident. . . . Le Fanu piles up in the 
growing dusk, chapter by chapter, the horror of great darkness. 
Out of this darkness, intermittently at first, peer the grim faces of 
the French governess, of Dudley Ruthyn, of Uncle Silas, creatures 
of flesh and blood, but more ghastly than any ghost. Occasionally, 
as when Madame de la Rougierre is sent about her business, or when 
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Dudley Ruthyn has apparently sailed for Australia, or when Uncle 
Silas seems like to die, we try to persuade ourselves that the darkness 
is lifting. . . . We do not see them for a moment because night is 
gathering, but we are sure that they are awfully whispering together 
in that shroud of darkness from which they will presently emerge 
for some murderous business.”i 

It is undoubtedly this gradual onset of a hideous storm of 
terror which gives this novel its merciless hold upon the 
reader. With the deceptive intervals of calm and repose, the 
story brings us gagged and bound with suspense and fear to 
that awful scene in the third-floor room at Bartram-Haugh, 
powerless like Maud herself to parry the blow that must 
descend. Like her, rooted to the spot in a place of conceal¬ 
ment, we behold the mystery of Charke’s murder being 
solved as prelude to another bloody deed. We feel the 
inrush of the frosty night air as the window swings wide 
in one mass, bars and all. We witness Dudley’s stealthy 
approach to the bed where the sleeping Frenchwoman lies 
in her drugged stupor; we hear those crunching blows, the 
unnatural shrieks, that dreadful sound “ like the shaking of 
a tree and rustling of leaves we see the entry of “ that 
frail, tall, white figure, with the venerable silken locks that 
resembled those upon the honoured brow of John Wesley.” 
We can almost feel the touch of his thin white hand, be 
passes so near, and as we close the book the smell of perfumes 
and ether lingers in imagination still. 

Compared with its predecessor Guy Deverell 2 seems defi¬ 
cient in grim horror, but this deficiency serves to emphasize 
the other excellent qualities which are part of Lc Fanu’s 
equipment as a novelist. 

The fact that the action takes place at a house-party in a 

‘From the Spectator, February 21st, 1931. 

2 Publishcd by Bentley in three volumes, 1865. 
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large country mansion imposes a strict observance of the 
unity of place, if not that of time also, yet Guy Devercll is not 
so unitary in design and purpose as Uncle Silas. For this the 
long-winded nature of the narrative is chiefly to blame, but 
there is, too, an indeterminate quality about the mystery 
itself, as if the author could not quite make up his mind 
whether or not it was worth while to unravel the knot of 
intrigue. Further, there are moments when we are left 
doubting as to which of the two most striking characters 
—Sir Jekyl Marlowe or M. Varbarrierre alias Herbert 
Strangways—is to play the villain’s part. These things 
weaken the dramatic force of the story. 

It is not the plot with its motif of revenge, its family 
skeletons which inhabit the mysterious “ Green Room ” in 
preference to the traditional cupboards, but the masterly 
character-drawing and the brilliant table-talk which make 
Guy Devercll a pleasure to read. 

Sir Jekyl Marlowe, with his immense wealth, his immacu¬ 
late “ get up,” his cigars which exhale “ the disembodied 
aroma of tobacco which, perhaps, Jove smokes in his easy 
chair on Olympus,” his hedonistic philosophy, is too 
luxurious by temperament, too much of the self-indulgent 
voluptuary, to be a complete monster of wickedness. His 
sins are those of a weak man: he is a naughty baronet, not a 
bold, bad one. 

Varbarrierre is described minutely as is usual when Le Fanu 
introduces a character who is in any respect an oddity. With 
keen dark eyes in shadow, observing all things trom under 
their grizzled pent-house, a hooked nose, and with a certain 
weight and solemnity of countenance, he looks like an old 
magician. Bearded, speaking French with a Spanish accent, 
and with a demeanour that is more English than continental. 
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Varbarrierre is reserved, sinister, watchful. He is, of course, 
Herbert Strangways, an old enemy of Sir Jekyl’s, and his 
object in coming to England is to pay off old scores and to 
benefit his nephew, Guy, child of a concealed marriage 
between the original Guy Deverell and Strangway’s sister. 
Sir Jekyl had killed this man in a duel twenty years before, 
and there had been bad blood between the two families for 
generations. The discovery of the secret of the “ Green 
Room ” and of Sir Jekyl’s amorous intrigue with the lovely 
Lady Jane Lennox enables Strangways to bring matters to a 
fatal conclusion by playing on the jealousy of old General 
Lennox who had old-fashioned notions about hair-triggers 
and twenty paces. In a death-bed confession Sir Jekyl makes 
amends for all his faults and follies, and his last moments arc 
cheered by the thought that his daughter Beatrix will one 
day marry young Guy Deverell. 

Marlowe Hall would not have been complete without its 
devoted housekeeper Donica Gwynn who differs from the 
usual Lc Fanu type of retainer in that while loyal to the 
family she is bound to it by her past. She knows all about 
the “ Green Room,” having once upon a time been the 
mistress of Sir Jekyl’s father. The reader may be forgiven 
for wishing that Lc Fanu had supplied some kind of plan of 
Marlowe Hall, for the secrets of its architecture form a 
considerable part of the machinery of the plot. It would 
seem, however, that Sir Jekyl’s bedroom, which had been his 
father’s and his grandfather’s before him, though situated in 
the remotest portion of the rear of the mansion communicated 
by means of several mysterious and private passages with the 
“ Green Room ” itself. Thus Sir Jekyl’s ancestors had found 
it possible to exercise the privileges of grands seigneurs while 
preserving at the same time the reputation of being anchorites. 
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Sir Jekyl’s house-party affords Le Fanu a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity to practise his gift of caricature. His touch is so light 
that though we are amused by his vignettes we are also aware 
that he has not betrayed his faith in class distinctions. Sir 
Jekyfs guests may be various kinds of fools and humbugs, 
but they are ladies and gentlemen, too. The fact is that 
whether or not Le Fanu is describing a villain or a poltroon 
he invariably builds up a character from without inwards— 
in other words he is what Mr. Wyndham Lewis has called 
“ a personal appearance artist.” Facial expressions, man¬ 
nerisms, tricks of speech, the whole outer bearing of a man 
or woman give clues to the psychic nature, and by these 
means Le Fanu gives at least a picturesque actuality to his 
characters, and this faculty is seen to perfection in Guy 
DevcreII y in Uncle Silas , in IVylder's Hand , and in The House 
by the Churchyard. 

With the exception of Checkmate , Le Fanu’s remaining 
novels do not possess the same interest as the four just 
mentioned, though nearly all of them have some merit in 
the characters and situations. There is not much that can be 
said in favour of All in the Dark . 1 The title, perhaps, is its 
only possible claim to distinction, since the story is very little 
more than the history of a village wooing. This is the only 
novel of Le Fanu’s, however, that displays any marked 
tendency, and it is here that he ridicules spiritism and, more 
particularly, the phenomenon of table-rapping. At first it 
seems odd that a writer who so consistently dealt in ghosts 
and marvels should go out of his way to deride what many 
people take to be conclusive proof of the existence of another 
world. It is enough to say, however, that such phenomena 
as are described in All in the Dark appeared to him to be too 

1 Serially in Dublin University Magazine, 1866. Publ. Bentley (2 vols.), 1S66. 
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childish and too futile for serious consideration. For Le Fanu 
the world of shadows was not to be apprehended by such 
gross media as pieces of parlour furniture, and the “ com¬ 
munications ” which Miss Dinah Perfect received from her 
familiar, Henbane, are dismissed as the delusions of a pious, 
but credulous, old woman. 

Like All in the Dark, The Tenants of Malory 1 provides little 
to attract the general reader: indeed, the story of this novel is 
so involved and so tedious in the telling, that very few would 
have the patience to read it through to the end. In addition 
to the tedium there is excessive sentimentality in the romantic 
portions of the novel. One thing alone redeems the book: 
the character of Mr. Dingwell, “ the great Greek merchant.” 
The secret of his identity (he is really the heir to a peerage) is 
the chief concern of the plot, but when the details of the 
mystery are forgotten (as they soon are) the memory of his 
glorious talk remains. His conversation is horribly macabre, 
tinged with a malicious cynicism and wholly profane. 

“What’s your name ? ” he asks his landlady’s little niece. 

“ Lucy Maria.” 

“Well, Lucy Maria and Mr. Jemmie, I trust your theological 
studies will render you at last as pious as I am. You know how 
death and sin came into the world, and you know what they arc. 
Sin is doing anything on earth that’s pleasant, and death’s the penalty 
of it. Did you ever see anyone dead, my sweet child ?—not able 
to raise a finger or an eyelid ? rather a fix, isn’t it ?—and screwed 
up in a stenching box to be eaten by worms—all alone, under¬ 
ground ? You’ll be so, egad, and your friend Jemmie, there, 
perhaps before me—though I’m an old boy. Younkers go off 
sometimes by the score. I’ve seen ’em trundled out in fever and 
plague, egad, lying in rows, like plucked chickens in a poulterer’s 
shop. And they say you’ve scarletina all about you, here , now ; 
bad complaint, you know, that kills the Little children. You need 

1 Serially in Dublin University Magazine, 1867. Publ. Tinsley (3 vols.), 
1867. 
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not frighten yourselves, though, because it must happen, sooner or 
later—die you must. It’s the penalty, you know, because Eve once 
ate an apple.” 

And so he goes on, monologizing almost always in the 
same wicked banter, whether his audience consists of infants, 
rogues or peers of the realm. 

Dingwell’s presence in England was essential to the success 
of a scheme hatched by Larkin (who gives another per¬ 
formance in character, no less and no more successful than 
that given in Wylder's Hand) assisted by two Jewish accom¬ 
plices, Messrs. Goldshed and Levi. Thanks to Dingwell the 
whole scheme comes to naught. 

The reintroduction of Larkin may seem at first a sign of 
weakness—but for the particular kind of fraud Lc Fanu had 
in mind the perfect instrument was at hand, so why, then, 
devise another. At the end of the novel Lc Fanu dismisses 
him thus: 

“ Larkin, as some of my readers are aware, fell from a high round 
of the ladder of his ambition, and was drowned in the sea beneath. 
No, not drowned ; that were painless and implies extinction. He 
fell, rather, upon that black flooring of rock that rims the water, and 
was smashed, but not killed.” 

Dingwell is a kind of foil to Paul Dangcrfield and Silas 
Ruthyn, for as they concealed their real depravity behind a 
mask of conventional morality, Dingwell made use of a 
mask of wickedness to conceal a comparatively virtuous 
character. With the conversation and bearing of a hardened 
villain, he turns out to be something very like a hero after all. 

The ladies of the story are what we expect them to be— 
sensitive, high-souled and beautiful (the younger ones at 
least) with that statuesque Grecian beauty we admire so much 
in the plates reproduced in the late Mr. Forrest Reid s 
delightful book Illustrators of the Sixties. 
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Le Fanu’s next novel Haunted Lives 1 is a queer book. The 
strain of morbidity found in all Le Fanu’s work here takes on 
an aspect of decadence in the presentation of the character 
Guy de Beaumirail, otherwise Alfred Dacre. The evil genius 
of the story is again Larkin, aided by Mr. Levi and a Scottish 
financier named Gillespie. Needless to say the carefully laid 
plans of this dubious triumvirate are defeated by Alfred 
Dacre who, as the hero-villain, is at first the willing tool of 
these men, and later the principal agent in their overthrow. 

The heroine, Miss Laura Challys Gray, in spite of her 
thirteen thousand a year, lives at Guildford House in almost 
conventual seclusion, attended only by an elderly cousin. 
Here night after night Alfred Dacre comes, having contrived 
to enter by means of a deception. At first his intention is to 
humiliate the woman who had prevented his discharge from 
bankruptcy and so prolonged his imprisonment in the Fleet. 
Gradually, however, Dacre begins to be in love with Challys 
Gray and she in her turn is enchanted by his romantic good 
looks, by his graceful conversation and by his skill as a 
musician. He makes an unsuccessful attempt to break 
through the net of fraud in which he has entangled himself, 
and magnanimously resolves to die in prison as an undis¬ 
charged debtor rather than injure Challys Gray. Not until 
after his death does Challys learn that Alfred Dacre and 
Guy dc Beaumirail are one and the same person. 

The story should have ended here, but with a sentimen¬ 
tality which he could not always subdue Le Fanu appends a 
conclusion in which he tells how, after a decent interval of a 
couple of years or so, Challys Gray “ dwindles into a wife ” 
for Charles Mannering, a persistent wooer of long standing 

1 Serially in Dublin University Magazine, 1868 ; Tinsley (3 vols.), 1868. It 
has never been reissued. 
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who not only wins the lady but becomes, unexpectedly, the 
heir to a peerage. 

It seems probable that Le Fanu had his eye upon his women 
readers when he wrote Haunted Lives , for he certainly makes 
every concession to the lush romanticism which is supposed 
to have appealed to Victorian women. But Alfred Dacre is 
hardly the kind of man likely to be admired by women who 
had found RJioda Broughton’s rugged and brawny heroes 
agreeable. Indeed, as we read, we would not be surprised to 
find a deeper masquerade and to discover that Dacre was a 
woman. Is it possible that such was Le Fanu’s intention and 
that he abandoned it as likely to offend delicacy and good 
taste? The effeminacy of Dacre’s appearance is oddly 
stressed, though as a matter of fact Le Fanu’s heroes in 
general are somewhat womanish. There is, too, something 
neurotic and febrile in his wooing, resembling the unhealthy 
passion of the vampire in Carmilla. 

A further interesting point about Dacre is that his Italianate 
beauty, his air of foreignness, the atmosphere of frustrated 
passion that disturbs the reader with a faint sense of embar¬ 
rassment recall to mind the famous Count Alfred D’Orsay. 
D’Orsay, during the last years of his equivocal reign, dared 
not venture out from Gore House during the hours of day¬ 
light for fear of being arrested for debt. There are other 
points of resemblance—the echo of the Christian name and 
the half-echo of the surname, for instance—that give colour 
to the speculation, but D’Orsay, for all his elegance and 
hauteur, was of grosser substance than the frail and exotic 
Dacre. 

The whole novel is unreal and stagey and for all the skill 
of the writing (and there are some magnificent pages) the 
effect is numbing, deadening. Somehow the reader finds 
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himself longing for the horrors of Uncle Silas or even 
Torlogh O'Brien. 

A Lost Name was published in the same year as Haunted 
Lives. Unlike the other novels, it had run serially in Temple 
Bar and not in the Dublin University Magazine. It is not a 
distinguished work and is actually an expansion of The Evil 
Guest , a longish story published in 1851. The Evil Guest was 
an elaboration of a still earlier tale, Richard Marston of Dunoran. 

With regard to the murder which is the central incident in 
all three versions of the story, Dr. James has made an 
interesting discovery. “ If I am not mistaken,” he writes, 

it is derived from a tale once widely current. Dickens in 

the Holly Tree Inn tells of a chap-book he used to read of 

Jonathan Bradford, and, says he, Then I remembered how 

the landlord was found at the murdered traveller’s bedside 

with his own knife at his feet: how he was hanged for the 

murder, notwithstanding his protestations that he had indeed 

gone there to kill the traveller for his saddle-bags, but had 

been stricken motionless on finding him already slain; and 

how the ostler, years afterwards, owned the deed.’ Now 

the plight of the landlord is exactly that of Carmel Sherlock 

in A Lost Name , who goes to kill Sir Roke Wycherley, and 

fmds his throat already cut. The master of the house is the 
real culprit.” 1 

In some ways, possibly because there is a murder in it, 
A Lost Name represents the more genuine Le Fanu article 
than Haunted Lives or The Tenants of Malory. Still to any 
reader who has not developed the art of skipping much of 
the story is so tedious that it is doubtful if he would open the 
second volume of this three-decker after having read the first. 
The Evd Guest with its promising title ranks with the best of 

Epilogue to Madam Growl's Ghost. 
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Le Farm’s sensational tales. The padding and consequent 
diffuseness which goes to make the three-volume novel out 
of the longish short story robs the narrative of its shocking 
power. 

Checkmate , 1 an absorbing mystery story, incorporates much 
of the plot of The Cock and Anchor , the scene being shifted 
from eighteenth-century Dublin to London in the i86o’s. 
The villain, Walter Longcluse, is a refined and polished 
edition of Nicholas Blarden, but because of this smoother 
finish, he is infinitely more sinister than the coarse ruffian 
described in The Cock and Anchor. The heroine, Alice Arden, 
the daughter of an impecunious baronet, Sir Richard Arden, 
is saved from Longcluse, as Mary Ashewoode was from 
Blarden, by the resourcefulness of an uneducated servant girl. 
Her brother, Richard Arden, a gambler and a forger like his 
prototype in The Cock and Anchor , escapes imprisonment 
because Longcluse has been convicted on a capital charge. 
This is, of course, a most important divergence from the 
original plot, and the crimes of Longcluse provide the 
transcendent theme in Checkmate. 

Longcluse is a man of immense influence, reputed to be 
worth millions, yet his entrance into polite society has been 
delayed by the circulation of vague stories of misdemeanours 
in foreign capitals and by doubts concerning his origin and 
that of his wealth. There is also the more obvious disadvan¬ 
tage of his remarkably unprepossessing appearance—a broken 
nose, an underhung jaw, and a satirical, thin-lipped smile, 
creating an impression both repellent and sinister. Actually, 
Longcluse’s ugliness is the ugliness of a mask. As Yelland 
Mace, he had been concerned in the murder of Henry Arden, 

iRan as a serial in Cassell's Magazine in 1870 ; three-volume edition, Hurst 
& Blackett, 1871 ; one-volume edition (no date), Galt & Inglis. 
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a brother of Sir Richard, and in order to escape justice he 
had submitted to an operation in plastic surgery by a certain 
Baron Vanboeren. Now, twenty years later, he is involved 
with the Ardens again, this time as the would-be husband of 
his victim s niece. Two things about him, however, have not 
changed—his voice and his hands—and it is an old servant’s 
impression that these are somehow familiar that leads to the 
ultimate discovery of the real identity of Longclusc. 

The story of detection, with its hurried journeys, false 

scents, alibis and hunches,” is astonishingly modem in tone 

and treatment. The great moment comes when David Arden 

seeks out and confers with Baron Vanboeren in Paris. The 

Baron lives in a half-ruined mansion, once the property of 

Madame Dubarry, where he carries on his mysterious trade. 

A grim-looking figure with rugged and putty-coloured 

features he describes to Arden with scientific precision and 

with considerable gusto how he transformed Yelland Mace 

into Walter Longcluse—surely the first description in litera¬ 
ture of such an operation. 

The whole scene is unforgettable: the Baron, cynical master 
of a hundred dangerous secrets preserved in that grim reposi¬ 
tory where every patient is catalogued in the two aspects— 
before and after; his cold, unimpassioned recital of the 
mysteries of his curious craft; the gloating pride with which 
he fondles the two masks—the one, Yelland Mace, the other, 
Walter Longcluse; the atmosphere of secrecy, of something 
shameful amid the tarnished splendours of the long-dead 
courtesan—it is a scene that Irving might have played. 

Without its Ainsworthian atmosphere The Cock and Anchor 
would be unreadable. When the same plot is transferred to 
a more modern setting in Checkmate it still suffers from arti¬ 
ficiality, but through being interwoven with the high 
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melodrama of Longcluse’s crimes it escapes the charge of 
being mechanical. In addition, the characters reincarnated 
in nineteenth-century surroundings are more subtly drawn. 
They are more interesting psychologically and, hence, more 
probable. 

As in Wylders Hand a note of fatahsm runs through this 
sombre novel which the golden sunshine of the closing 
paragraphs does not dispel. Everyone is doomed to some¬ 
thing: Richard Arden to ruin and exile; Longcluse to prison 
and suicide; Mary Penrose to disillusionment; and the rest to 
the dull monotony of material prosperity achieved and main¬ 
tained without effort. 

The Wyvern Mystery was the last of Le Fanu’s novels to be 
issued as a serial in the Dublin University Magazine . l It is a 
powerful and strangely beautiful tale, abounding in scenes of 
horror, and the happy ending is achieved at the expense of no 
fewer than four deaths. The central idea is worked up from 
an early story of Le Fanu’s entitled Episode in the History of a 
Tyrone Family , but apart from that thrilling moment when 
the blind Dutchwoman makes a murderous attack on Mrs. 
Fairfield—a scene that is sheer Grand Guignol from beginning 
to end—the book ^memorable for the number and quaint¬ 
ness of the homely sayings which garnish the talk of Mildred 
Tarnley and Harry Fairfield. 

A banal plot is concealed behind a many-coloured screen 
of sensationalism, and the vortex of terror revolves round 
Bertha Vclderkaust — “ that dumb, shattered, battered 
creature, wi’ her failin’ sickness and her sins and her years 
hideously scarred by smallpox and with her glaring e) es 

sightless. 

1 i 869. It was published as a three-volume novel by Tinsley m the same 
year, and was reprinted in 1889. 
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Of the many strong minor characters the most interesting 
is Sergeant-Major Byles—a memory, perhaps, of someone 
who livened the old days at the Royal Hibernian School. 

The beauty of the novel comes out in the character of old 
Squire Wyvem; in the loving devotion of Marjorie Tre- 
vellian; in the gaunt, unlovely, brusque Mildred Tarnley 
who might have come straight from the canvas of Rembrandt 
or Franz Hals. There is a beauty, too, in the descriptions of 
Nature in those sombre and serious moods of hers that 


Le Fanu loved best—descriptions of the gloom of mysterious 
forest depths, of the strange melancholy of a watery sunset. 

The Rose and the Key 1 tells the story of an unfeeling mother 
who attempts to have her daughter permanently confined in 
a private asylum, in order that an immense fortune may 
descend to the son of a former, clandestine marriage. There 
is much in the novel that recalls Charles Reade’s treatment 
of a somewhat similar theme in Hard Cash , and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the most stirring episodes concern the 
awful experiences of Maud Vernon at Glarewoods. There 
is one scene in particular, when Maud, now fully aware of 
the true nature of her surroundings, is compelled to witness 
the sufferings of another inmate who undergoes the “ shower- 
bath treatment designed to subdue violent or rebellious 
patients. It is interesting in the description to see how the 
unusualness of the situation, its sensational character, is 


suggested in language which avoids the exaggerated effects 
of melodrama. The whole incident—the rushing torrent of 
water, the shame-faced assistants, and the cool, mesmeric 
figure of the implacable Doctor Antomarchi who, watch in 


hand, directs the 
realism. 


operation—is described with shocking 


1 Serially in Alt the Year Round, 1871. 

5 
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Like a surgeon who discovers a curious beauty in some 
physical abnormality he is called upon to remove, Le Fanu 
seizes on these scenes of horror, and no matter how his story 
may have dragged in the preceding chapters he warms to the 
occasion with a renewed zest. Every nerve must be thrilled, 
each harrowing circumstance must be related, and the episode 
is presented to the excited reader with a kind of cold frenzy. 

Le Fanu had no intention, contrary to Charles Reade, of 
exposing a serious evil in his account of the happenings at 
Glarewoods. The irregularities he described occurred during 
the absence of the senior proprietor and would not have been 
permitted in normal circumstances. 

The characterization in The Rose and the Key is always 
competent, sometimes masterly. Every person, whatever his 
importance in the story, is seen as a whole, and Le Fanu, in 
spite of the multiplicity of characters, never commits the 
error of causing any to behave in a manner inconsistent with 
the reader’s first impressions. Maud Vernon is no insipid 
heroine. Her faults of character arc balanced by her strength 
of mind and Le Fanu clearly wants the reader to consider her 
experiences at Glarewoods as salutary. The minor characters, 
like those described at the Roydon dinner-party at the begin¬ 
ning of the book, are admirable, best of all being Mrs. 
Foljambc, the vicar’s wife, a kind of Mr. F’s aunt whose one 
story is surely the most pointless ever related. Mr. Foljambc 
himself, Mr. Puntlcs, Captain Bamme, and Mr. Zachary 
Smelt, the highlight of Dissent, are each neatly pilloried, the 
genteel snobbery, the vanity, the hypocrisy of them all 
revealed with that satiric touch which shows how closely 
Le Fanu could follow in the footsteps of Miss Austen. 

Like all Le Fanu’s major characters. Lady Vernon, Maud s 
mother, is a complex figure—a strange blend of fire and ice. 
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Mr. Dawe her confidant, at his last interview with the woman 
whom he had secretly loved and sometimes almost hated all 
his life, saw her statuesque, funereal beauty, the pallor of her 
face, the hectic spot on each cheek, and is reminded of the 
Witch of Endor. And when the great lady dies in a paroxysm 
of heart disease there is a hint of symbolism in Le Fanu’s 
words: “ Mr. Dawe has sprinkled water on her face— 
dashed water. It streams over it as it would over a marble 
bust.” 

Le Fanu’s last novel with its ominous title Willing to Die 1 
is a comparatively tame affair, and the reader waits in vain 
for any thrills of rapturous terror. The story, with its vague 
theme of conflict between temporal and spiritual interests, 
the latter personified as Jesuit missionaries, is a complicated 
one with constant shifting of scene from “ Cardyllian ” in 
Wales to London, and from London to the English Lake 
District. The heroine, Ethel Ware, is an uninteresting girl, 
and is merely the helpless victim of circumstances which she 
surmounts with a kind of listless resignation. There is, too, 
a marked straining of probability in the final stages of 
the plot. 

By a curious coincidence the title of this novel occasioned 
what might be called a posthumous joke—certainly a joke 
which Le Fanu would have taken pleasure in contriving. The 
actual perpetrator was H. J. Byron who wrote: “ I sec Willing 
to Die placarded on all the hoardings in London: it should be 
Willing to Die ; or Bill Stickers Beware .” Willing was the 
name of a well-known agent for posters. 2 

Of Le Fanu s fourteen novels five are works of genius, even 

1 Serially in All the Year Round, 1872-73 ; three volumes, Hurst & Blackett, 
1873 ; one volume, Downey & Co. 

2 S. M. Ellis : IVilhie Collins, Le Fanu and Others. 
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though the genius is of a kind that is not universally admired. 
The rest, though unequal in merit and considerably below the 
great five in compelling power, are far from negligible, and 
though they may not appeal to a reader unfamiliar with 
Le Fanu’s work as a whole they have much to recommend 
them to those who have learned to admire his unique talents 
and who arc able to recognize and value them even when 
they are less obviously displayed. 


CHAPTER III 


SHORT STORIES AND VERSE 

T HE contents of The Purcell Papers , comprising a 
baker’s dozen of Le Fanu’s earliest contributions to the 
Dublin University Magazine , show that from the very 
beginning of his career as a writer he was attracted by the 
weird and uncanny and that he was oddly obsessed by the 
idea of death as the final act in the drama of life. They show 
also that some of the themes and situations to which he was 
to return more than once in later works had begun to work 
in his imagination. Indeed, all the qualities (including those 
that may be described as humorous) of the mature genius of 
Le Fanu are to be found in these early pieces. 

The contributions are, with one exception, Irish in 
character and setting, and a certain unity is imposed upon the 
series by the introduction of the mythical Father Purcell who 
plays the part of editor or narrator. 

The purely humorous stories like The Quare Gander and 
Billy Malowney s Taste of Love and Glory are written in 
accordance with the obsolete tradition of the stage Irishman 
and were conceived originally for the entertainment of 
Anglo-Irish readers (or, more correctly, Anglo-Irish 
audiences, since they were intended primarily for recitation). 
In reproducing the idiom of the Munster peasant, Le Fanu 
is as faithful to his originals as Synge is to his, but there are 
few who would not agree that Le Fanu, like his contem¬ 
poraries Lever and Lover, did not fully understand the people 
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amongst whom he lived. Further, in ignoring or misunder¬ 
standing the peculiar claims and influence of religion, Le Fanu 
has lessened the value of his peasant stories as studies of Irish 
life. 

Of the stories of dread and evil chance the first, The 
Fortunes of Sir Robert Ardagli , is the groundwork of a longer 
tale, The Haunted Baronet , published, many years later, as one 
of the Chronicles of Golden Friars. The Last Heir of Castle 
Connor , although it has a tragic theme—young O’Connor is 
challenged and fatally wounded by a notorious duellist—is 
not, unlike Sir Robert Ardagh, a story of the supernatural. It 
possesses, however, unity of theme and some attempt at 
characterization. The description of the duel is too long to 
quote, but from first to last it is a masterpiece of its kind. 
Even allowing for the fact that Le Fanu, as a boy and a young 
man, probably witnessed several duels and heard them dis¬ 
cussed, the realism of this description, tempered as it is with 
sympathy, reaches a high level of artistic truth. Certainly, 
one masterly touch—the flapping of a spectator’s coat in the 
cold morning air, the only movement which disturbs the 
static horror of the moment before the signal “ Ready, 
fire! ”—seems more likely to be the result of keen observa¬ 
tion than of hearsay. 

The Drunkard's Dream lias a moment of magnificent and 
awe-inspiring fantasy. A confirmed drunkard recovers from 
a deathlike state of unconsciousness to confess to Father 
Purcell that in his trance he had descended to a vast rocky 
cavern lighted only by great balls of blood-coloured fire that 
were rolling overhead with a sort of rushing, trembling 
sound. The inhabitants of this Plutonic region bow them¬ 
selves before a great one taller than twelve men, his face very 
proud and terrible to look at. In a mournful tone this awful 
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monarch bids the drunkard go for a season, but receives his 
promise to return. 

After a period of reformation the man relapses into his 
former way of life and is carried home insensible. His wife 
watching by him falls asleep and is awakened by the sound 
of her husband leaving the room. With him is another 
person whom she docs not recognize. A moment later she 
is startled by a dreadful crash as if some ponderous body had 
been hurled down the stairs. There upon the very landing 
through which he had descended in his dream her husband 
lay dead, his neck having been dislocated by the fall. 

Here, as in Sir Robert Ardagh, death comes in the form of a 
dread messenger who summons the doomed man to his fate. 
In his account of the underworld Lc Fanu relics to some 
extent upon the description of the Hall of Eblis in Beckford’s 
Vathek. This debt is half-acknowledged for Father Purcell 
is struck by the stern horror of the drunkard’s dream and the 
originality of his conception of the place of torment, and, 
says he, “ this was long before Vathek and the hall of Eblis 
had delighted the world.” 

The story entitled Passage in the Secret History of an Irish 
Countess is the preliminary draft of Uncle Silas. There is one 
important difference between the short story and the novel— 
it is the heroine’s faithful cousin who is murdered in her 
stead. The French governess is but lightly sketched as a 
sinister waiting-maid who survives the fatal night and, 
before receiving the penalty of her crimes, denounces her 
accomplices. They, however, have made their escape, after 
discovering their error, and fate visits them with some awful 
retribution the nature of which the Countess does not specify. 

The Bridal of Carrigvarah is a sentimental tale of star- 
crossed lovers. Rachard O’Mara is the descendant of a 
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haughty line and Ellen Heathcote is the daughter of a small 
farmer. The villain of the piece is Dwyer, a misshapen 
dwarfish creature, greedy and avaricious. His treachery 
which leads to the deaths of O’Mara and Ellen is the outcome 
of his ruling passion—a desire to ruin and humiliate the whole 
O’Mara family. Apart from a suggestion that the story has 
elements that were to be developed later by Emily Bronte in 
Wuthering Heights , there is little to interest the reader in it. 1 

By far the most impressive of the stories in The Purcell 
Papers is A Strange Event in the Life of Schalken the Painter. As 
a rule Le Fanu is sparing in his references to the art of painting, 
but on several occasions when describing a scene which is un¬ 
commonly funereal or grim he compares it to the work of 
the Flemish artist Schalken. He seems to have been power¬ 
fully affected by the sombre quality of the painter’s genius 
and to have felt that it was an expression of a temperament 
akin to his own. 

A picture of Schalken’s arouses the curiosity of Father 
Purcell and the owner relates a circumstance concerning the 
artist—how he had once loved a beautiful maiden who at her 
uncle’s behest marries a wealthy stranger. When the corpse- 
like features of the stranger are disclosed to the horrified gaze 
of the girl and her uncle it is too late to withdraw from the 
contract. A few months later the girl mad with fear returns 
to her old home only to disappear in circumstances that 

suggest suicide. 

Years afterwards the artist musing in a church in Rotter¬ 
dam is approached by a shadowy female figure bearing a 
lantern. The phantom guides him to a vault where seated 
upright in an immense antique bed is the livid and hateful 

1 Edna Kenton : A Forgotten Creator of Ghosts : J. S. Le Fanu, Possible 
Iitspirer of the Brontes. 
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form of the demon. Next morning the painter is found 
insensible beside a large coffin which is supported on stone 
pillars as a precaution against vermin. 

This strange tale, with its hint of demoniacal possession and 
its charnel-house atmosphere, is Le Fanu’s first essay in his 
most horrible vein, and though there is little evidence of the 
finesse that he achieved in later examples, the impressiveness 
is lasting. 

A Chapter in the History of a Tyrone Family is the germ of 
the novel called The Wyvern Mystery , the scene being, of 
course, Irish and not English. There is a charming little 
prologue to the tale in which the Countess tells of a phantom 
coach which drove up to the accompaniment of barking dogs 
and the crack of the coachman’s whip to the door of her old 
home in Co. Tyrone. When the family opened the hall 
door to greet the sister whose arrival they had been expecting 
“ the courtyard was perfectly empty; the moon shone 
brightly and illuminated the tall trees with their long spectral 
shadows now wet with the dews of midnight.” Next day 
news came that the sister had died at the precise moment 
when the clatter of the coach wheels was heard. 

For introducing this ghostly digression Le Fanu, in his 
character of Father Purcell’s literary legatee, apologizes in a 
footnote, naively excusing his love of the marvellous and 
attempting to refute the charge that he deals too largely in 
tlais commodity. Far from heightening the passages which 
deal with supernatural events he has, he claims, taken some 
trouble to soften them down and, wherever possible, to 
account for them. Needless to say, he makes no attempt to 
account for the evil portent of the black veil which Lady 
Glenfallen beheld for a moment, and which presaged disaster 
for those unlucky enough to see it. 
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An Adventure of Hardress Fitzgerald , a Royalist Captain , is a 
historical sketch dealing with the period of the siege of 
Limerick. There is a brief, but impressive, glimpse of 
Sarsfield and, for a short story, more violent action than 
usual. Narrow escapes, desperate odds, sheer brutality, all 
the ingredients of Torlogh O'Brien for which this story is a 
sort of prelude, are compressed into twenty pages. The fight 
between Fitzgerald and Captain Oliver in the condemned 
cell is shockingly ferocious, and Lc Fanu dwells upon the 
horrors of the bloody scene with the same almost perverse 
delight that has already been mentioned in connection with 
certain incidents in the novel. 

The item in The Purcell Papers entitled Scraps of Hibernian 
Ballads will be considered in an account of Le Fanu’s verse as 
a whole to be given at the end of this chapter. 

The contributions to the Dublin University Magazine which 
go to make up The Purcell Papers may be regarded as rough 
notes to be used later as the bases of more serious work. 
Some themes, the more light-hearted and frolicsome, rarely 
reappear, but those others, the gloomy, the menacing and the 
perverse, recur again and again with ever-deepening under¬ 
tones of horror and woe. 

This growing melancholia is seen in the contents of the 
volume entitled Ghost Stories and Tales of Mystery which, 
published in 1851, stands midway between his relatively pro¬ 
lific early period—the period of the Purcell Papers , 1838-1840 
—and the period of his main output beginning with the 
publication of The House by the Churchyard in 1861 and 
ending with the author’s death in 1873. The first story in 
this rare book is The Watcher , later reprinted as The Familiar 
in In a Glass Darkly. The others are The Murdered Cousin , 
Schalken the Painter , and The Evil Guest. The Murdered 
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Cousin is the second short form of Uncle Silas , differing only 
slightly from the version already published as Passage in the 
Secret History of an Irish Countess. The Evil Guest as we have 
seen is the intermediate form of the novel entitled A Lost 
Name. The short story Some Account of the Latter Days of the 
Hon. Richard Marston of Dunoran , which is the basis of The Evil 
Guest and A Lost Name , appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine in 1848. In this the scene is laid in Ireland, and the 
temptress Agnes Marlyn in A Lost Name has her counterpart 
in Mdlle. de Barras whose Christian name, by the way, is 
Eugenie, the same as that of the femme fatale in The Dragon 
Volant. In the later stages of the story, alter Marston has 
married Eugenie as his second wife, a Frenchman, brother to 
Mrs. Marston, is introduced, and eventually turns out to be 
not the brother but the husband of the lady—another instance 
of the use of the theme of concealed or bigamous marriage so 
frequently found in Le Fanu’s stories. 

The Evil Guest has been stvlcd the bloodiest of Le Fanu’s 

/ 

stories. Certainly the physical details of the crime of murder 
are described with grim fidelity, though the crudities of a 
mere shocker of the Jonathan Bradford type are counter¬ 
balanced by the great skill with which the morbid tempera¬ 
ment of Richard Marston is revealed to the reader. 

The scene of the story is shifted from Ireland to Cheshire 
and opens with a fine description of Gray Forest, the heavily 
encumbered estate over which brooded “ a certain air of 
neglect and decay, and an indescribable gloom and melan¬ 
choly.’’ Marston himself is morose and taciturn, shunning 
all society, even that of his ailing and devoted wife. His 
daughter contrives to maintain some degree of gaiety and it 
is for her benefit that the lively French governess is added to 
the household. 
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The appearance of a French governess in this story and in 
its preliminary form is significant as an anticipation of 
Madame de la Rougierre in Uncle Silas. The wickedness of 
Mdlle. de Barras, however, shameless though it is, may be 
charitably glossed over as the frailty of a very beautiful and 
captivating woman. In the Dublin University Magazine story 
she is allowed to escape with her husband, the hand of 
vengeance being stayed on account of the ambiguous charm 
she possesses even for those who know the extent of her 
duplicity. In The Evil Guest her ultimate fate is not dis¬ 
closed, but in a tantalizing final paragraph Le Fanu hints that 
she perished during the excesses of the Reign of Terror. “ It 
was,” he says, “ at this awful period that a retribution so 
frightful overtook Madame Marston, that we may hereafter 
venture to make it the subject of a separate narrative.” This 
narrative was never written, if indeed Le Fanu ever seriously 
intended to write it, but one day, who knows, a Le Fanu 
apocrypha may come to light in which all these frightful 
promises arc fulfilled. 

Apart from its sensationalism The Evil Guest has intrinsic 
merits sufficient to justify its reissue in a single volume by 
Downey and Co. in 1895. The torments of remorse suffered 
by Marston, plagued as he is by the odd fancy that the 
vengeful spirit of his victim, Sir Wynston Berkcly, is for ever 
flitting here and there to fan the winds of scandal, are 
described in impressive soliloquies or in passages of self¬ 
revelation like the following in which lie confides his soul s 
sickness to his physician: 

“ The human mind, I take it, must have cither comfort in the 
past or hope in the future, otherwise it is in danger. To me, sir, the 
past is intolerably repulsive ; one boundless, barren and hideous 
Golgotha of dead hopes and murdered opportunities ; the future, 
still blacker and more furious, peopled with dreadful features of 
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horror and menace, and losing itself in utter darkness. . . . Between 
such a past and such a future I stand upon this miserable present, and 
the only comfort I am still capable of feeling is that no human being 
pities me, that I stand aloof from the insults of compassion and the 
hypocrisies of sympathetic morality, and that I can safely defy all 
the respectable scoundrels in Christendom to enhance by one 
feather’s weight the load which I myself have accumulated, and 
which I myself hourly and unaided sustain.” 

Rhetorical, even histrionic, perhaps; but there is a power 
in the writing which compels admiration, and quite apart 
from the dramatic highlights of the story The Evil Guest is, 
from the point of view of literary style, the most consistently 
impressive of all Le Fanu’s shorter pieces, surpassed only by 
the five tales which form the contents of In a Glass Darkly. 

In a Glass Darkly , originally published in three volumes by 
Bentley in 1872, comprises Green Tea , The Familiar , Mr. 
Justice Flarhottle , The Room in the Dragon Volant and Camilla. 
All these stories had appeared singly on some previous occa¬ 
sion, and they are the only considerable works by Le Fanu 
which arc at all widely known. 

As in The Purcell Papers he links the stories together by 
inventing a character who acts as the editor of the series. 
Father Purcell is replaced by Dr. Hesselius, a German 
physician, skilled in psychiatry and the occult sciences. Each 
narrative is prefaced by a brief note in which the Doctor 
describes how he came to possess the facts of the case and in 
which he comments on its “ scientific ” interest. 

Dr. Hesselius is a character (or rather, the outline or sketch 
of a character) with great possibilities. Miss Edna Kenton 
declares that he is “ a gold mine for any novelist interested in 
the psychologic and the occult. In this German physician of 
the mind and soul, Le Fanu had hit upon more than a cunning 
device in the way of a reservoir for learning, intuition, magic 
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or psychology to be tapped at will; he had hit upon a 
character as well, one that, had he lived to work with it, 
might have towered high in the heavens of ghostly fiction. 
But he had come upon it too late; he died in the following 
year.” 1 Dr. Hesselius is, of course, a projection of the author 
himself, with his absorption in psychic matters, and with the 
strain of Swedcnborgian speculation which characterized his 
thought in later years. 

Gcncrically, the stories from In a Glass Darkly are not 
simply talcs of ghosts and the supernatural. They arc, rather, 
accounts of excursions into the “ bad lands ” of the countries 
of the mind. Since Hesselius declares his abhorrence of any 
purely rationalistic explanations of what appear to be psychic 
phenomena, the sceptical reader may, if he chooses, regard 
the speculations of Hesselius as the foibles of an otherwise 
clear intellect. In fact Lc Fanu, through Hesselius, presents 
his readers with two interpretations of the events in these 
narratives—one rational, or scientific, the other, supernatural. 
He leaves us free to reject or accept whichever we please. 

The grimness, the horror and the morbid fantasy of 
Le Fanu’s conceptions reach in these five talcs a degree of 
refinement beyond anything that he achieves in earlier works. 
He excels equally in the delineation of physical horror and of 
mental terror, the objective nature of the one being inex¬ 
tricably merged in the subjective nature of the other. The 
first three stories describe terrifying delusions experienced by 
people who eventually succumb to their disintegrating effects 
upon health and morale. Lc Fanu, of course, docs not call 
the persecuting monkey in Great Tea a delusion: Dr. 
Hesselius, indeed, ascribes a semi-objective existence to it, 

M Forgotten Creator of Ghosts : Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, Possible Inspirer oj 
the Brontes. 
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and the creature was real enough to Mr. Jennings. In 
The Familiar , more appropriately called The Watcher , 
Captain Barton is haunted by a malevolent being visible, for 
the most part, only to himself. In the end, the watcher 
materializes in the form of a bird of prey. In Mr. Justice 
Harbottle we have an intermediate stage between the situa¬ 
tion where the haunting is confined to one individual and 
where the phenomena are described by him alone, and one 
in which others arc vouchsafed a glimpse of the victim’s 
“ horrible imaginings.” The wicked old Judge is the 
destined object of ghostly retribution, but his arc not the 
only eyes permitted to see something of the hellish machinery 
which is being engineered to hurry him to his grave. 

The Room in the Dragon Volant , by contrast, avoids any 
reference to supernatural agencies. It is the story of a young 
Englishman who falls into the hands of confidence tricksters 
of unusual ruthlessness and assurance, and who escapes from 
a horrible death by the narrowest margin. Camilla, the last 
story in the collection, is an “ orthodox ” account of the 
materialization of the disembodied dead in its grossest form, 
the vampire. 

Green Tea is mentioned in a volume entitled Ignorant Essays 
by Richard Dowling (1888). Under the title of The Only 
Real Ghost in Fiction he writes: “ Of all the horrible tales 
that arc revolting. Green Tea is, I think, the most horrible. 
The bare statement that an estimable and pious man is 
haunted by the ghost of a monkey is, at first blush, funny. 
But if you have not read this story read it and see how little 
of fun there is in it. The horror lies in the fact that this 
apparition of a monkey is the only probable ghost in fiction.” 1 

1 Miss Edna Kenton discovered Dowling’s volume by accident. The passage 
quoted above is taken from the study by Miss Kenton already referred to. 
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The monkey itself is thus described by the Rev. Mr. Jennings: 

“ It is a small monkey, perfectly black. It had only one pecu¬ 
liarity—a character of malignity—unfathomable malignity. . . . 
Its eyes were never off me. I have never lost sight of it, except in 
my sleep, light or dark, day or night. ... In total dark it is visible 
as in day time. I do not mean merely its eyes. It is all visible dis¬ 
tinctly in a halo that resembles a glow of red embers and which 
accompanies all its movements.” 

The persecution had begun when Jennings, deeply engrossed 
in study, had resorted to green tea as a stimulant, and this, 
along with the profound concentration which had become 
equally habitual, had opened the “ imicr eye ” of which 
Swedenborg speaks. In spite of agonies of supplication and 
ceaseless vigilance the apparition was upon him when least 
expected.. More than once it had perched upon the edge of 
his pulpit, even on the page of the open Bible. Lately it had 
begun to speak, prompting him to commit an act of self- 

destruction. 

Before Dr. Hesselius can begin treatment his patient yields 
to these frightful hints, and the final scene takes place in a 
melancholy villa at Richmond. The Doctor describes how, 
in a paroxysm of terror, the wretched man had gashed his 
throat with a razor. “ It was,” he says, “ a dreadful gash. 
... It had happened, as the immense pool of blood on the 
floor declared, at some distance between the bed and the 
window. ... In this sombre and now terrible room, one 
of the great elms that darkened the house was slowly moving 
the shadow of one of its great boughs upon this dreadful 

floor.” , u- 

Like Mr. Jennings, Captain Barton in The Familiar has his 

interior sense laid open to the action of spiritual agencies 

exterior to himself. The opening of this interior sense is 

caused in the first instance by disease—a disease similar to the 
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loss of the scarf-skin, with a consequent exposure of surfaces 
for whose excessive sensitiveness Nature has provided a 
muffling. The Captain is haunted first by ghostly footsteps, 
then by a stealthy, slinking, foreign-looking man, short of 
stature, his face stamped with a look of maniacal fury. The 
insidious influence of these phenomena upon the free- 
thinking, self-confident Captain Barton is described in a 
manner somewhat similar to that used in Green Tea. 

In the preamble to Mr. Justice Harbottle , Le Fanu further 
exploits his quasi-scientific theory of the interior vision, with 
reference to the contagious nature of the phenomenon. So 
soon as the spirit action has established itself in the case of 
one patient, its developed energy begins to radiate more or 
less effectually upon others. 

Briefly, the story itself tells of a villainous old “ hanging ” 
judge who commits suicide during a fit of the “ blue devils.” 
Behind the obvious fact that the judge is suffering from 
depression after an acute attack of gout, there is, however, a 
sinister agency at work. He becomes the victim of certain 
hallucinations, imagining himself to be tried and sentenced 
to death by the High Court of Appeal of the Kingdom of 
Life and Death for the unjust trial and sentence at Shrewsbury 
Assizes of one Lewis Pyncweck. Pynewcck, moreover, is the 
man on Judge Harbottle’s conscience, for his wife now lives 
with the judge as his housekeeper and paramour. Try as he 
will the judge cannot rid his mind of the memory of his 
fantastic trial by the High Court and of the fact that execu¬ 
tion is to be done on March ioth, and on that very night he 
hangs himself from the banisters of his well-staircase. 

The atmosphere of the whole story seems to glow with an 
infernal incandescence. We are never left in the least doubt 
of the judge’s iniquitous private life, nor of the sly, secret 
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wickedness of the menage presided over by his attractive 
housekeeper, but from the moment we learn how the tenant 
of the haunted house at Westminster 1 beholds that strange 
procession emerging from the closet—the slight, dark, sinister 
figure in black, followed by that other, stout, blotched with 
scurvy, with corpse-like features stamped with sensuality and 
villainy, a rope in his ringed and ruffled hand—we know' that 
sin and death are about us. 

The Room in the Dragon Volant is a superb story of crime in 
which a certain indispensable clement of horror is eclipsed 
somewhat by the details of a romantic intrigue. The story 
hinges upon the use of a drug—Mortis Imago—which pro¬ 
duces a cataleptic state of immobility, but not insensibility, in 
those to whom it is administered. The young and beautiful 
Countess de St. Alyre, wedded to a disagreeable, aged and 
penurious husband, uses her powers of fascination to persuade 
a wealthy young dupe to part with -£30,000 in exchange for 
her famous collection of diamonds. It is all, of course, a 
dastardly plot, engineered by a claque of rogues who intend 
to possess themselves of the money—the diamonds are worth¬ 
less imitations—and who evolve a diabolically ingenious plan 
to rid themselves of their victim by burying him alive in 
Pere la Chaise. The hero, Beckett, with his romantic notions, 
his conceit and his inexperience, is fair game for plucking, and 
how the Countess gradually enslaves her admirer until the 
net of intrigue is drawn tight around the victim, who by his 
colossal imprudence actually assists the process, is told by 
Le Fanu with a superb mastery of detail. 

No other work of Le Fanu’s, save Wylder's Hand , can 
compare with this story for ingenuity of plot and real 

1 The Haunted House in Westminster was the original title of the story when 
it first appeared in Belgr.irin, 1872. 
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excitement. All along our interest in the eventual fate of the 
hero is secured not only by the train of dread circumstance, 
but by the knowledge of what that fate is to be. Beckett was 
the third victim to be lured from the ill-omened room in the 
inn into the grounds of the Chateau de la Carque, and only 
by dint of a last-minute rescue w r as he saved from the same 
doom as his predecessors. 

The three great moments in the story arc first, when 
Beckett experiences the action of the drug (to be used with 
more deadly effect later) during his journey to Paris with the 
pseudo-Marquis d’Harmonville; secondly, the occasion of the 
bal masque at Versailles with the impressive tableau of 
the Chinese Sage in the palanquin; and thirdly, that 
when Beckett, fully conscious, and lying helpless in the coffin 
which is to convey him, still living, to the tomb, listens to the 
callous calculations of the plotters as they count the gold he 
has so weakly surrendered, and gazes upwards at the features 
of the “ Countess ” now completely devoid of their im¬ 
perious charms and transformed into something dark and 
witch-like. So vividly docs Le Fanu write that we experience 
every 011c of Beckett’s sensations—curiosity, perplexity, and 
terror. The impression from the printed page is of such a 
kind that the reader cannot help feeling how effective the 
story would be translated into the terms of the stage or film 
studio. 

Carmilla is the quintessence of vampire lore. Less prolix 

than the time-honoured Dracula, less extravagant than that 

most thoroughgoing of all shockers, Varney the Vampire , it 

is at once distinguished from the crude “ feast of blood ” 

variety of vampire stories by the plausibility of the narrative 

and by those touches of funeste horror which Le Fanu alone 
can produce. 
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The story is faithful to the familiar traditions—the lonely 
castle in Styria, the trusting, innocent girl whose sheltered 
life is so horribly threatened, the young and beautiful visitor 
with her curious languor, the horrible nightmares and 
puzzling symptoms suffered by the victim, the eventual 
tracking-down of the monster to its lair in the blood-filled 
grave and the grim business of the driving of the stake 
through the black heart of the destroyer. 

Camilla is a strange study in black and scarlet. Blackness 
is everywhere—the black velvet in which Carmilla s 
mysterious mother is arrayed when the carriage accident 
occurs at the beginning of the story; the black woman within 
the upturned coach, gnashing her teeth in fury; the sooty 
black animal which paces Laura’s bedroom “ with the lithe 
and sinister restlessness of a beast in a cage.” Against this 
all-pervading blackness, the crimson arterial blood spurts 
and congeals horribly, and the sickening smell of it is in our 

nostrils always. 

Not the least horrible thing about Carmilla is the 
strain of Lesbian perversity in her passionate declarations of 


affection for Laura. The Baron Vordenburg who appears 
as a kind of dens ex machitia at the end of the story and who 
assists in the destruction of the loathsome carrion, stresses the 
vehement passion of the vampire for its victim which, in 
some cases, will cause it ‘‘to protract its murderous enjoy¬ 
ment with the refinement of an epicure, and heighten it with 

the gradual approaches of an artful courtship.” 

Laura and her father seek to erase the memory of their 
frightful experience by spending a year in travel, but, Laura 
concludes, “ to this hour the image of Carmilla returns to 
memory with ambiguous alternations—sometimes the play¬ 
ful, languid, beautiful girl, sometimes the writhing fiend I 
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saw in the ruined church; and often from a reverie I have 
started, fancying I heard the light step of Carmilla at the 
drawing-room door.” The nervous reader, too, has his 
qualms and fancies. It is not difficult to persuade oneself that 
one can hear the rustle of a dress behind one’s chair, or that 
light step at the drawing-room door. 

It is interesting to note that Carmilla and The Familiar have 
both been skilfully dramatized by Lady Longford and have 
been performed at the Gate Theatre, Dublin. The brilliant 
acting of Miss Coralie Carmichael as Carmilla and the 
imaginative settings and lighting devised by Mr. Michael 
Mac Liammoir would have delighted Le Fanu, who was a 
great lover of the theatre. 

For the sake of convenience the collection of stories made 
by Dr. M. R. James may be considered next. Dr. James did 
not the least of his many services to literature when in 1923 
he reprinted Madam CrowFs Ghost and Other Stories , the result 
of patient research in the files of the various periodicals to 
which Le Fanu was a contributor. The critical survey and 
the bibliography which form an epilogue to the collection 
are of immense interest and value. 

The collection contains twelve stories, belonging for the 
most part to the last half-dozen years of Le Fanu’s lifetime. 
They arc all tales of the supernatural and most of them offer 
some special claim to originality in treatment. 

The chief merit of Madam CrowFs Ghost 1 is a certain 
ingenuousness arising largely from the use of the quaint 
North Country dialect in which the story is told. The 
wicked old Dame of Applewalc House is, if anything, more 

Contributed anonymously to All the Year Round in 1870-71 and later 
incorporated in the story of Laura Mildmay, one of the Chronicles oj Golden 
Friars. 
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horrible when alive—a kind of hideous mummy with her 
baggy throat, her powder and paint, her mouse-skin eye¬ 
brows and the gleaming whites of her half-open eyes—than 
when, a phantom form bedecked in antique finery, she drives 
on in a blaze of hcllfire towards the secret cupboard which had 
for so long concealed the evidence of her unspeakable crime. 

The next story, Squire Toby's Will , 1 like so many of 
Le Fanu’s shorter works, is an interesting co-ordination of his 
favourite themes—remorse, testamentary litigation, the 
decline of a great house and the fidelity of old servants. 

The supernatural is never obtruded with categorical direct¬ 
ness. The ghosts of Squire Toby and his son, awesome figures 
who flit hither and thither trailing black draperies and 
beckoning with long bony fingers, appear as things half seen, 
half believed, creations perhaps of a crazed imagination 
and the tricks of candle-light. Yet while common sense 
assures us that their origin is attributable to these causes, we 
know that it is not so, and that the awful visitants who drive 
Charlie Marston to self-destruction are as real as they are 
terrifying. 

Dickon the Devil 2 which was published the Christmas 
before Le Fanu’s death tells of a farm boy who is carried off 
by a spectre and whose wits arc permanently unsettled as a 
result of the experience. The story is not particularly 
arresting, but it is redeemed by the beautiful description of 
Barwyke Hall, one of those old manor houses which Le Fanu 
depicts with such unusual grace and charm. The Child that 
Went with the Fairies 3 is a story that shows how even in his 
last days Le Fanu could turn with youthful zest to the 

Contributed anonymously to Temple Bar, 1868. 

Contributed anonymously to London Society, 1872. 

3 All the Year Round, 1869-70. 
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traditions he learned in his childhood in Co. Limerick. Once 
more in the shadow of the Slicvc Fclim Mountains, famous 
as the shelter of Sarsficld, he recounts a tale familiar in all 
Celtic lands. The fairies, who arrive in a great old-fashioned 
coach which stops at the roadside where the children are at 
play, arc hardly traditional, however. One is a beautiful 
lady with a low, sweet voice, the other a negress whose long 
neck is encircled with many strings of differently coloured 
beads. The beautiful lady lifts one of the children into the 
coach and when the coach drives off the other children try to 
follow, but the aspect of the black woman is now more 
frightful than before. She is stuffing her capacious mouth 
with a silk handkerchief, as if to smother her laughter, for she 
appears to shake and quiver with suppressed mirth. 

The grotesque figure of the negress is obviously the fore¬ 
runner of the diabolical black woman in Carmilla. Indeed, it 
is not unlikely that this whole episode suggested the greater 
part of Carmilla to Le Fanu. 

The White Cat of Drumgunniol , ! another story set on the 
borders of Co. Limerick, tells of a banshee in the form of an 
immense white cat whose appearance presaged the death of 
a Donovan. Both of these stories arc remarkable for the 
admirable use of the Anglo-Irish idiom. 

Some Strange Disturbances in Aungier Street 2 is an anticipa¬ 
tion of the later story, Mr. Justice Harbottle, and in the opinion 
of Dr. James it surpasses its successor in ghastliness and horror. 
It has a particularly auspicious opening in which the narrator, 
now an old man, prepares his readers for the feast of horrors 
by reminding them that the ideal setting for a ghost story is 
the cosy, fire-lighted interior, with the cold wind rising and 

Anonymously in All the Year Round, 1869-70. 

Anonymously in the Dublin University Magazine, 1853. 
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wailing outside. In such a setting, he says, his story has often 
been told and he asks the reader to delay his perusal until 
after nightfall; particularly when the fireside talk has run on 
“ thrilling tales of shapeless terror.” 

Two young university students, renting a couple of rooms 
in an old Dublin mansion, have independent experiences of 
a shocking kind. These experiences are partly visual, partly 
audible. At one time there would be a vision of an old man 
in a crimson, flowered-silk dressing-gown, his countenance 
displaying the vilest passions; at another the apparition of the 
same hateful being re-enacting with many sly, sensual smiles 
the dreadful motions of the intending suicide. Again, there 
was the sound, perfectly distinct, of “ a slow, heavy tread 
descending the stairs with the emphasis and deliberation of 
age . . . the feet which produced it were perfectly bare, 
measuring the descent with something between a pound and 
a flop, very ugly to hear. . . . The lobby was perfectly 
empty—there was no monster standing on the staircase; and 
as the detested sound had ceased, I was reassured enough to 
venture forward nearly to the banisters. Horror of horrors! 
within a stair or two of the spot where I stood the unearthly 
tread smote the floor. My eye caught something in motion; 
it was about the size of Golian’s foot—it was grey, heavy, 
and flopped with a dead weight from one step to another. 
As I am alive, it was the most monstrous grey rat I ever 
beheld or imagined.” 

The sight of this bloated vermin is no anti-climax, how¬ 
ever, for the student fancies lie recognizes in its unmistakably 
human expression of malignance a transfusion of the visage 
of the judge. The rat, lie feels, is that evil being in masquerade, 
“rambling through the house upon some infernal night-lark. 

By comparing this story with Air. Justice Harbottle , it will 
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be seen that the emphasis in the earlier version is laid upon 
the post-mortem activities of the judge, while in the later, 
except for a brief reference in the introductory paragraphs, 
the narrative is concerned with the events leading up to the 
judge’s suicide. In Mr. Justice Harbottlc we are told something 
of the judge’s methods of procedure on the Bench—enough 
to give us a very bad opinion of the old reprobate yet in the 
Aungier Street version the personality of Judge Horrocks is 
projected even more strongly, though only by means of 
suggestion, for we are given no more direct evidence of his 
iniquities beyond the statement that he was the hangingest 
judge that ever was in Ireland s ground. In the ferocious 
malevolence of the countenance beheld by both lodgers, and 
particularly in the loathsome bestiality of the enormous rat, 
there is the affirmation of something that transcends the 
average limits of human wickedness. It is this quality of 
vilcncss that makes Some Strange Disturbances in Aungier Street 
as repellent to the reader’s imagination as the slimy body of a 
reptile would be to his touch. The proof of Le Fanu s power 
is that he makes us feel this vileness as something experienced 
in reality, and that though nauseated as well as frightened by 
its fearful manifestations, we cannot evade the grasp of the 
ice-cold tentacles of terror which threaten to enfold us. 

Ghost Stories oj Chapelizod 1 form a kind of overture to 
The House by the Churchyard. Of the three stories, the third, 
entitled The Spectre Lovers, approximates most closely to the 
spirit and manner of the novel, with a hint of the unhappy 
romance of Captain Dcvcrcux and Lilias Walsingham in the 
vision of the spectre lovers beheld by Peter Brien in a flash¬ 
back to the Chapelizod of a century before. Appealing as 
this episode is, the main interest of the story is the account of 

Contributed anonymously to the Dnbliti University Magazine, 1851. 
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the phantom regiment on the march. At first, Peter, not 
quite sober after a midnight carouse, imagines that what he 
sees is an ordinary regiment of infantry, but owing perhaps 
to some illusion of mist or moonlight the procession has “ a 
certain waving and vapoury character. ... It was like the 
pictured pageant of a phantasmagoria reflected upon smoke. 
It was as if every breath disturbed it; sometimes it was 
blurred, sometimes obliterated; now here, now there.” 

When the column draws near Peter discovers what an odd 
lot the men are with their three-cornered hats, their powdered 
hair, their display of shirt and ruffle. Later he learns from 
one of the old people in the village to whom he has related 
his adventure that he has seen “ the dear, old Royal Irish 
again in the streets of Chapclizod.” 

Peter Brien’s vision of the phantom regiment and his 
bewilderment at finding himself in a strangely refurbished 
Chapclizod with all its most ancient buildings appearing in 
their newest gloss, though obviously meant as fiction, acquire 
a special interest when read in conjunction with the account 
of the famous experience at Versailles described and attested 
as fact by Miss C. A. E. Moberly and Miss E. F. Jourdain in 
An Adventure . 1 

The story of Wicked Captain Walshawe of Wauling 2 tells 
how a company of old Irishwomen, shocked at the Captain s 
profane conduct during his wife’s obsequies, lay a heavy 
curse on him and consigned his impious soul to the wick of a 
blessed candle. According to the curse his soul shall never be 
free until the wick burns out. Many years later, after the death 
of Captain Walshawe, a guest finds the candle in a bedroom 
cupboard and for want of a better means of illumination 

Published Macmillan, 1911 ; Faber, 1934. 

Contributed anonymously to the Dublin University Magazine, 1869. 
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he lights it. To his dismay the ghost of the Captain 
emerges from the candle in the form of a tiny mannikin who 
slithers down the candlestick, his proportions expanding 
elastically until his feet reach the floor. The figure now 
revealed undergoes all the transformations that mark the 
progress of youth to extreme old age. At last having swollen 
to massive corpulence, the phantom begins to show signs of 
decay, “ until my uncle, who liked his pipe and employed 
the simile naturally, said the whole effigy grew to the colour 
of tobacco ashes, and the clusters of worms into little 
wriggling knots of sparks such as we see running over the 
residuum of a burnt sheet of paper. Finally, the whole 
figure, light as ashes, floats away and disappears with a 

whisk up the capacious old chimney.’ 

The extraordinarily apt simile is worth quoting and, 
indeed, there are few of the stories that do not contain similar 
felicities, the peculiar merit of winch is that they are so 
charged with apparent veracity that we feel obliged to 
conclude that what Le Fanu describes is not so much the 
product of imagination as the evidence of a competent and 
unimpeachable eye-witness. 

Sir Dominick's Bargain 1 is a variant on the old themes of 
Sir Robert Ardagh and The Haunted Baronet ; that is to say, it 
is a version of the Faust legend. A plausible stranger offers 
to serve Sir Dominick Sarsfield for a period of seven years 
after which the roles of servant and master must be reversed. 
With ruin staring him in the face Sir Dominick is glad to 
accept the bargain, and for a time fortune smiles on him, but 
when the period draws nearer its close Sir Dominick begins 
to dread the threatened change. In the end, after an illusory 
reprieve of twenty-four hours, owing to the fact that the 

Contributed anonymously to All the Year Round, 1872. 
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year of settlement was a leap year, the ill-favoured visitor 
arrives and, demanding speech with the master of the house 
who descends like one condemned to the scaffold, he seizes 

his victim round the waist and dashes his brains out against 
the wall of the staircase. 

Like some of Le Fanu s earliest stories this one is told in the 
Anglo-Irish idiom by an old retainer, thus recapturing the 
feeling of feudal piety. A flavour of vanished glory, too, is 
obtained by the use of the name Sarsfield as the family name 
of the lords of the manor of Dunoran. To complete the 
picture there is a beautiful description of the ruinous mansion 
situated in the old woods of Cappcrcullen where the author 
had gone on nutting expeditions in his boyhood. 

Ultor de Lacy 1 is likewise filled with affectionate recollec¬ 
tions of Le Fanu s childhood haunts, and the story is obviously 
based, like Sir Dominick's Bargain , upon a fragment of folk¬ 
lore—in this case the familiar theme of a family destroyed by 
a curse. 

The Vision of Torn Chuff 2 is a recast of The Drunkard's 
Dream , one of The Purcell Papers , with the location moved 
from Co. Limerick to Cumberland. 

Stories of Lough Guir 3 appear to be records of actual 
experiences related to Le Fanu by Miss Ann Baily of Lough 
Guir in Co. Limerick. Miss Baily and her sister were the 
last of an old and honoured county family and both were 
remarkably learned in the genealogy and folk-lore of the 
district. The stories seem to have been told to Le Fanu when 
he was a boy in his teens, and it may well be that Miss Baily’s 
skill as a narrator was responsible for directing his mind into 


Contributed anonymously to the Dublin University Magazine, 1861. 
Contributed anonymously to All the Year Round, 1870. 
Contributed to All the Year Round, 1S69-70. 
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those channels where it continued to run until the close of his 
life. He says: “ Miss Ann Baily’s conversation ran oftener 
than her sister’s upon the legendary and the supernatural; she 
told her stories with the sympathy, the colour, and the 
mysterious air which contribute so powerfully to effect, and 
never wearied of answering questions about the old castle 
and amusing her young audience with fascinating little 
glimpses of old adventures and bygone days.” 

Beneath the waters of Lough Guir lay the enchanted castle 
of the Desmonds and within it, wrapped in a magic slumber, 
reposed the fairy Earl, his beautiful Countess, and all their 
splendid retinue. 

The Bailys, of course, had a banshee which performed 
aerial music for a period immediately preceding a death in 
the family. They also had at one time a governess who was 
gifted with second-sight. On one occasion, when working 
in a spacious apartment in the old castle, she was startled by 
the apparition of a hideous old man of menacing aspect who 
beckoned to her to follow him. Thoroughly convinced that 
this experience betokened her death, the poor lady took to 
her bed and, fever and delirium supervening, she shortly 
afterwards expired. In a concluding sentence Le Fanu 
permits himself to express the belief that the phantom was 
nothing more than a preliminary symptom of the fever 
which was already touching the governess’s brain. This 
matter-of-fact explanation is worth mentioning since it is so 
rare in the work of one who, above all else, liked a ghost to 
be honest. 

Of the remaining short stories known to be Le Fanu’s, 
only one has been reprinted. This is The Dead Sexton 1 

1 Contributed anonymously to Across the Bridge, the Christmas number of 
Once a Week, 1871. 
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included by Mr. Montague Summers in his - *collection, 
Victorian Ghost Stories, 1934. The scene is laid in Golden 
Friars, a favourite setting for some of Le Fanu’s later stories, 
and never more beautifully described by him than in the 
opening passage of this tale: 

“A wintry sunset was glaring through a gorge of the western 
mountains, turning into fire the twigs of the leafless elms, and all the 
tiny blades of grass on the green by which the quaint little town is 
surrounded. It is built of light, grey stones, with steep gables and 
slender chimneys rising with an airy lightness from the level sward 
by the margin of the beautiful lake, and backed by the grand amphi¬ 
theatre of fells at the other side, whose snowy peaks show faintly 
against the sky, tinged with the vaporous red of the western light. 
As you descend towards the margin of the lake, and sec Golden 
Friars, its taper chimneys and slender gables, its curious old inn and 
gorgeous sign, and over all the graceful spire of the ancient church 
at this hour, or by moonlight, in the solemn grandeur and stillness 
of the natural scenery that surrounds it, it stands before you like a 
fairy town.” 


It is Christmas time, and Toby Crooke, the old sexton, a 
man so surly and glum that he might have been brother to 
Gabriel Grub himself, lies dead in the coach-house of the 


“ George and Dragon.” In the snug inn-parlour as the local 
gossips are discussing the mysterious life of the sexton and 
the strange maimer of his death, they are interrupted by the 
arrival of a dark-looking stranger who creates an unwelcome 
disturbance by the ugly tone of his conversation and by his 
peals of jeering laughter, little short of devilish. His magnifi¬ 
cent black horse, too, with its shrill neighing, throws the 


ostlers and stable hands into transports of fear. After alarm¬ 
ing the whole company with his unhallowed humour, and 
displaying an unseemly levity over the affair of the sexton s 
death, the stranger retires. Before morning, however, he is 
gone and the corpse with him. The Devil has carried off 


his own. 
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The landlord, having been prepared for something like this 
by an awful fright Tom Scales the ostler had got earlier in 
the evening, reconnoitres the inn yard from an upstairs 
window. 

“ ‘ Fire ! ’ shouted Tom, and bang went the blunderbuss with a 
stunning crack. A thousand sparrows’ wings winnowed the air 
from the thick ivy. The watch-dog yelled a furious bark. There 
was a strange ring and whistle in the air. The blunderbuss had 
burst to shivers right down to the very breech. The recoil rolled 
the inn-keeper upon his back on the floor, and Tom Scales was flung 
against the side of the recess of the window, which saved him from 
a tumble as violent. In this position they heard the scaring laugh of 
the departing horseman, and saw him ride out of the gate with his 
ghastly burden.” 

The Dead Sexton is a good Christmas story. The action 
takes place between sunset and sunrise; there is the effective 
contrast between the cosy interior of the inn and the grisly 
associations of the coach-house outside; between the geniality 
of the revellers and the malevolent looks of the stranger. In 
addition, there is Lc Fanu’s careful eye for the credible and 
conventional which introduced casually into the most eerie 
recital has the effect of increasing its verisimilitude. It is this, 
particularly, which makes the good ghost story so much 
more distressing than a nightmare, for in the latter there is no 
truce with reality. 

My Aunt Margaret's Adventure , contributed to the Dublin 
University Magazine in March 1864, has never been reprinted. 
Aunt Margaret wandering about the passages of a road-side 
inn enters a bedroom in the belief that it is her own, and 
getting into bed finds that her bed-fellow is not her servant, 
Winnie Dobbs, but a corpse. It is a grim little comedy, with 
little to recommend it, but there are touches—the character 
of the Irish chambermaid, Nell, and the description of the 
corpse with its white fringed cap, the black stubble of a four 
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days’ beard, and the little line of the white of one eye showing 
between the half-closed lids—which betray the master hand 

at work. 

Hyacinth O'Toole, published posthumously in Temple Bar , 
August 1884, belongs to the pseudo-Irish variety of comic 
story. The hero is a diminutive chandler who in his own 
conceited way tells the story of his courtship of Miss Theodora 
Molloy. It is an unfinished work of undistinguished quality, 
the style being high-flown in keeping with the character 
of Hyacinth O’Toole, and the humour is forced and 

unconvincing. 

The Mysterious Lodger, another Dublin University Magazine 
contribution, belongs to the year 1850. It is a longish story 
in two parts, somewhat puzzling in theme, describing in the 
form of a religious allegory the active influence on human 
lives of a good angel and a bad angel. It is a tedious story to 
read and the purpose and meaning of much of it is not at all 

clear. 

To complete the account of Le Fanu’s shorter works we 
may now consider the three tales included in the volume 
Chronicles of Golden Friars, published in three volumes by 
Bentley in 1871. Volume One contains A Strange Adventure 
in the Life of Miss Laura Mildmay, a story which has not been 

traced to any earlier publication. 

The scene is laid in the English Lake District in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Golden Friars, a village that has been identified 
with Hawkshcad or Ambleside. Laura Mildmay is a ward 
in chancery who in her infancy narrowly escapes from the 
evil designs of a certain Captain Torquil. The Captain s wife 
is a distant relation of Laura’s and in the event of Laura s 
death will inherit a thousand pounds a year. Brought to 
Golden Friars by her devoted nurse, Laura grows up to 
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womanhood in the care of the Vicar and his wife. In the 
meantime Captain Torquil is reported dead and Laura’s chief 
concern is to decide whether she shall accept rich and elderly 
Sir John Mardykes or the poor, but young and handsome, 
Mr. Charles Shirley as a husband. 

Within a few weeks of Laura’s coming of age, the pious 
and affable Mr. Burton arrives at Golden Friars and by lavish 
promises in aid of church extension quickly ingratiates 
himself at the Vicarage. Despite his excellent credentials 
which include white silken hair and the most mellifluous 
vpice imaginable, Mr. Burton turns out to be none other 
than Captain Torquil and very nearly succeeds in contriving 
a fatal accident to Laura during a ramble on the mountain¬ 
side. Charles Shirley rescues Laura, and Mr. Burton—alias 
Captain Torquil—disappears again, this time for good as he 
is later found drowned in a lake. 

The one purple patch in the story is Mrs. Jolliffe’s account 
of Madam Crowl’s ghost which has no bearing on the 
context. Apart from this and the description of the scene on 
the mountain-side the story is somewhat flat and colourless 
and the characters, with one exception, insipid. Torquil is 
one of Lc Fanu’s smooth, elegant rogues, with his handsome 
features like something carved out of ivory and a little 
yellowed by time, and he has that air of the moody, yet 
debonair, man of fashion seen to perfection in the character 
of Captain Stanley Lake. In his reincarnation as Mr. Burton, 
Torquil shows none of the traits of the man-of-the-world, 
but if we can bring ourselves to forget his false teeth and his 
false eye there is something in him very faintly reminiscent of 
Uncle Silas. 

The rest of Volume One and all of Volume Two of the 
Chronicles is occupied by the highly supernatural story called 
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The Haunted Baronet 1 which bears a superficial resemblance to 
The Fortunes of Sir Robert Ardagh written in 1838. In none of 
his longer stories does Le Fanu avail himself so freely of the 
element of the unexplained supernatural, and the story 
contains almost a score of incidents dealing with omens, 
apparitions, mysterious warnings, and various other 
manifestations of superhuman agencies. 

The ghosts are all blood-curdling, but the most interesting 
is that seen by Mr. Rymer—the whitish-grey figure cowering 
over the ashes of the dying fire, and looking round at the 
unfortunate man “ with large eyes that in the moonlight 
seemed like melting snow . . . and stretching its long arms 
up the chimney, they and the figure itself seemed to blend 
with this smoke and so pass up and away.” This apparition 
(believed to be that of a beautiful, wronged Miss Feltram 
who had drowned herself) on another occasion shows itself 
at a window, gazing in with a look of horror and shaking 
the sash with vehemence. Finally, the storm-beaten wraith, 
wringing its hands, seems to throw itself backwards and is 
gone. The whole episode betrays a debt to the famous 
passage in Wuthering Heights. 

The description of the two corpse-watchers as they 
“ wake ” Philip Feltram provide an excellent sample of 
Le Farm’s skill at grotesque caricature: 

“ Marcella Bligh’s thin, hooked nose was now like the beak of a 
bird of prey over the face of the drowned man, upon whose eyelids 
she was placing penny-pieces to keep them from opening ; and her 
one eye was fixed on her work, its sightless companion showing 
white in its socket with an ugly leer.” 

“Judith Wale was lifting the pail of hot water with which they 
had just washed the body. She had long, lean arms, a hunched 
back, a great, sharp chin sunk on her hollow breast, and small eyes 

1 Originally contributed to Belgravia, 1871. 
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restless as a ferret’s; and she clattered about in great bowls of 
shoes, old and clouted, that were made for a foot as big as two 
of hers.” 

The theme of the story is the vendetta between the two 
families of Feltram and Mardykes—a vendetta directed, it 
would seem, from beyond the grave by a corpulent, gouty 
figure dressed in the style of Queen Anne’s reign and accom¬ 
panied by a mysterious young woman in deep mourning 
who wears a black mask. These two live on in the enchanted 
forest of Cloostedd, sustained by vengeful malevolence and 
awaiting an opportunity to destroy the Mardykes and 
re-establish the Feltram family. 

The characterization in The Haunted Baronet is its weak 
point. Philip Feltram, at first craven and cringing, then 
after his return from the waters of the lake, a determined, 
purposeful man, is the dominant character, though an unreal 
one. Sir Bale Mardykes is a character too uneven in concep¬ 
tion to be wholly convincing. His gruffness and taciturnity 
deprive him of attractiveness without conferring upon him 
the doubtful distinction of eccentricity. 

Taken singly many of the incidents in the story are really 
impressive. The trouble is that too many incredible inci¬ 
dents follow one another in too rapid succession and thus, in 
the end, a story that might have proved an absorbing thriller 
becomes wearisome and almost unreadable. 

The Bird of Passage which takes up the third volume of the 
Chronicles is the only one of the three which, until recently, 
has ever been reprinted. It is a sentimental talc of the love of 
William Haworth, a humble young squire, for a beautiful 
young gipsy girl. The girl, declaring that the wild thing can 
never mate with the tame, turns down a proposal of marriage 
and disappears. William spends two years vainly seeking the 
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runaway, and on his return to his Cumberland farm he finds 
himself, with the opportune suddenness so often observed in 
Le Fanu’s romances, the master of a large estate, “ the right 
to which two or three unlikely deaths had transmitted to 
him with the zigzag of a flash of lightning. Many years 
afterwards when he has become rich, happily married and a 
Member of Parliament, he has a brief glimpse of his lost love 
and takes a sentimental farewell from her on Epsom Downs. 

Much of this romance is a tedious recital of the gipsy s 
charms, and the one scene of action—a cudgel fig^it which is 
described with some gusto—scarcely compensates for the 
banality of the plot as a whole. On the other hand the 
dialogue when it is cast in the homely idiom of the north¬ 
west is always interesting and there are some lively passages 
of invective which with their vigorous and picturesque 
archaisms arc a welcome relief from the somewhat high-flown 

verbiage of polite conversation. 

The choice of the name Haworth for the hero and for his 
patrimony suggests, once more, a link with the Brontes. 
Curiously enough, Le Fanu fails to express the sombre beauty 
of the moors and his descriptions of moorland scenery are 
generally inferior to those of mountain or forest country. 

Chronicles of Golden Friars does not show Le Fanu at his 
best. Of the three stories Laura Mildmay is the most success¬ 
ful, and well deserves its recent reprinting. 

It would be unjust to Le Fanu to conclude an account of 
his literary work without some reference to his verse. Like 
most authors he attempted verse-writing before he dis¬ 
covered his talent for story-telling, and although the bulk of 
his poetic compositions belong to his early years he never 
abandoned poetry completely and contributed poems to the 
Dublin University Magazine almost to the end of his life. 
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One of the items in The Purcell Papers is entitled Scraps of 
Hibernian Ballads and the most famous of these is Phaudrig 
Crohoore. His brother William had been in the habit of 
reciting the amusing Irish stories which Le Fanu had written 
in the 1840’s, and wishing to have one in verse asked for an 
Irish Young Lochinvar .” In a few days Phaudrig Crohoore was 
ready. The resemblance between this ballad and Young 
Lochinvar is very close. Not only does it tell of a bride 
abducted on her wedding-night, but the narrative rattles 
along in the same racy anapaestic metre. Kathleen O Brien 
is on the point of being wedded to the craven O Hanlon 
when her true love enters and demands speech with the bride. 
But she, poor girl, is mute: 

“ For the sound of his voice as he stood there foreninst her 
Wint could on her heart as the night wind in winter, 

And the tears in her blue eyes stood tremblin’ to flow 
O’er her cheeks pale as marble, like moonshine on snow. 

Then, having with one blow “ stretched proud O Hanlon for 
ever,” Phaudrig Crohoore rides off with Kathleen before him. 

“ Then up they all started, like bees in a swarm ; 

An’ they riz a great shout, like the burst of a storm ; 

An’ they roared an’ they ran, an’ they shouted galore ; 

But Kathleen and Phaudrig they never saw more.” 

The poem ends with a few lines describing the hero’s part in 
the ’98 Rebellion. 

It is a rollicking, boisterous affair and must have been a 
great success when recited at convivial gatherings in the 
South of Ireland. It can be wonderfully impressive, too, 
when sung chorally in Charles Villiers Stanford’s spirited 
setting. 

Phaudrig Crohoore is invariably linked with Shamus O'Brien. 
The latter poem was composed piecemeal in 1840, though 
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not published in the Dublin University Magazine until ten 
years later. The instalments were sent as soon as they were 
ready to William Le Fanu who instantly committed them to 
memory, a fortunate circumstance, for when Le Fanu wished 
to publish the poem the original manuscript had been lost and 
he had to rely on his brother’s retentive memory of the text. 

Shamus O'Brien enjoyed a long spell of popularity in 
Ireland and in the United States. The novelist Samuel Lover 
used to recite it so often and with such effect that the author¬ 
ship was often attributed to him. In a letter written to 
William Le Fanu from New York in 1846, Lover praises the 
poem for its beauty and dramatic effect and, disclaiming the 
desire “ to wear a borrowed feather,” he says: “ I should be 
glad to give your brother’s name as author, should he not 
object to have it known; but as his writings are often of so 
different a tone, I would not speak without permission to do 
so. It is true that in my programme my name is attached to 
the other pieces, and no name appended to the recitation; so 
far you will see I have done all I could to avoid appro¬ 
priating ’—the spirit of which I might have caught here with 
Irish aptitude; but I would like to have the means of telling 
all whom it may concern the name of the author to whose 

head and heart it does so much credit.” 1 

The sentiments expressed in Shamus O'Brien are decidedly 
sympathetic to Fenianism and, as already shown, Le Fanu 
had romantic leanings in that direction derived from a 
similar disposition in his mother. The poem describes how 
Shamus, sentenced to death for his share in the rising of 9 8 > 
escapes from the scaffold with the aid of a priest who loosens 
his bonds. The crowd closes round him, he eludes the 
yeomanry and is free: 

1 Sei>culy Years of Irish Life. 
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“ Your swords they may glitter, your carbines go bang, 

But if you want hangin*, it’s yourselves you must hang. 

For to-night he’ll be slcepin’ in Aherlow glen. 

And the devil’s in the dice if you catch him again.” 

The verse has a masculine force, a kind of athletic swiftness, 
and the metre enlivens even those passages where the senti¬ 
ment is laid on thickly: 

“ Mother darlin’, don’t break your poor heart, 

For sooner or later the dearest must part, 

And God knows it’s better than wandering in fear 
On the bleak, trackless mountain among the wild deer, 

To he in the grave, where the head, hand and breast 
From thought, labour and sorrow for ever shall rest.” 

The most stirring lines are those in which Lc Fanu describes the 

mustering of the crowd and the preparations for the execution: 

“ And faster and faster the crowd gathered there— 

Boys, horses, and gingerbread, just like a fair ; 

And whiskey was sellin’, and cussamuck too, 

And ould men and young women enjoyin’ the view. . . . 

At last they threw open the big prison gate. 

And out comes the sheriff and soldiers in state. 

An’ a cart in the middle, an* Shamus was in it; 

Not paler, but prouder than ever that minute. 

An’ as soon as the people saw Shamus O’Brien, 

Wid prayin’ and blcssin’, and all the girls cryin’ ; 

A wild wailin’ sound came on by degrees, 

Like the sound of the lonesome wind blowin’ thro’ trees.” 

Underneath some superficial gaiety, the poem has a real 
dignity and pathos. The late Justin McCarthy could never 
forget the impression it made on him when he heard William 
Le Fanu recite it, 1 and it is worth mentioning that in more 
recent times the late Padraig Pearsc, in every sense the re¬ 
incarnation of the spirit of 1798, used to declaim it to his 
pupils at St. Enda’s. 2 

1 W. R. Lc Fanu : Seventy Years of Irish Life. 

2 Dcsmond Ryan : The Man Called Pearse (1923). 
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Dr. A. P. Graves says: “ Few will deny that this poem 
contains passages most faithfully, if fearfully, picturesque, and 
that it is characterized throughout by a profound pathos and 
an abundant humour.” 1 

It is interesting that in Stanford’s operetta based on Shamus 
O'Brien, the librettist, Jessops, makes use of some of the 
adventures of Kirby the outlaw who was such a romantic 
figure in Co. Limerick when Le Fanu was a boy. Paddy 
O’Neill’s ballad about the highwayman who was betrayed 
by his mistress to the red-coats and who at the last moment 
regained his freedom may have suggested the idea of Shamus 
O'Brien to Le Fanu, but the “ onlie begetter ” was almost 
certainly the dangerous, yet attractive, young scoundrel, 
Kirby. 

Shamus O'Brien and Phaudrig Crohoore are fine ballads, and 
their popularity, based more on sentiment than merit, has 
not noticeably diminished since both poems, the former 
particularly, express the patriotism of the average Southern 
Irishman. As for the rest of Lc Fanu’s not inconsiderable 
quantity of verse compositions, though many of them have 
a wistful charm, though all of them are technically com¬ 
petent, and though one at least, the verse-drama Beatrice , has 
interesting affinities with the work of Bcddoes and Alexander 
Smith, they are forgotten and, after all, oblivion is in most 
cases of this kind an honest verdict. 

introduction : Poems of J. S. Le Fanu (1896). 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SUMMING UP 

T HE almost total eclipse of Le Fanu seems to me to be 
a loss that sooner or later is bound to be retrieved, and 
it is possible that the revival of interest in the great 
Victorian writers may accelerate his restoration to favour. 
In many ways he is not typical of his age, being tempera¬ 
mentally conservative rather than liberal in outlook, yet in 
his literary virtuosity, his versatility, and his laborious 
methods of composition he is completely of his time. His 
melancholy cast of mind, bordering upon a morbid obsession, 
is a quality not often found sui generis in Englishmen, though 
not uncommon in Irishmen of mixed ancestry like Le Fanu. 
Nevertheless it is this very thing, associated with his incurable 
nostalgia for the past and his ceaseless brooding over beauty 
and honour in decay and dissolution, that should prove his 
strongest recommendation to modern readers. And it is 
this, too—his essentially Gothick quality—which entitles him 
to a place in the line which stretches from Horace Walpole 
to Mr. Mervyn Peake. 

Le Fanu’s literary genealogy may be traced with compara¬ 
tive ease. Mrs. Radcliffe is the progenitrix of everything in 
him that may be termed romantic—his gloomy heroes, his 
intrepid heroines in perpetual flight from ruthless persecutors, 
his chivalrous conception of honour, his ancient houses and 
castles falling into ruin, his fondness for showing Nature in 
her sombre and threatening moods. Even his habit of 
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stressing the loyalty and incorruptibility of old servants is 
Radcliffian for, as Professor Eino Railo remarks, “After the 
haunted suite, (the old servant) is her second important 
innovation ... an important adjunct to haunted castles and 
romantic family histories. 5,1 

Apart from certain sadistic passages in The Cock and Anchor 
and Torlogh O'Brien there is no evidence of the influence of 
the notorious “ Monk ” Lewis. Le Fanu’s debt to Charles 
Robert Maturin, like him an Irishman of Huguenot descent, 
is more obvious. Maturin’s masterpiece of the weird and the 
grotesque, the novel Melmoth the Wanderer, has scenes that 
anticipate Le Fanu at his best—scenes which, in the words of 
Mr. E. A. Baker, “ by sheer psychological finesse (play) 
upon the ineradicable susceptibility to numbing suspense and 
awe at the mysterious contacts with the other world which 
is the special object of the connoisseur of terror.” 2 

Yet a strain of wildness common to both Lewis and 
Maturin—an excess of diablerie —is never found in Le Fanu. 
As Mr. V. S. Pritchett shrewdly observes, “ Le Fanu brought a 
limpid tributary to the Teutonic stream which had fed 
mysterious literature for so long. . . . He brought an Irish 
lucidity and imagination to the turgid German flow. 3 In 
his most ambitious attempts to unnerve his readers he never 
strains credulity beyond the point where the tension recoils 
with the effect of shocking the reader back into the calm 
reasonableness of common sense. 

Le Fanu resented the charge that he was a “ sensational 
writer and in his preface to Uncle Silas he attempted to 
justify himself by associating himself with Sir Walter Scott. 

1 The Haunted Castle (1927). 

2 The English Novel. 

3 The Living Novel (1946). 
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No one, he assumed, would describe Scott s romances as 
“ sensational novels yet in the whole series there was not 
a single tale in which death, crime, and, in some form, 
mystery, had not a place. To quote his own words. 

“ Passing by those grand romances of Iuanhoe , Old Mortality and 
Kenilworth ... let the reader pick out those two exceptional novels 
in the series which profess to paint contemporary manners and the 
scenes of common life ; and remembering in The Antiquary the 
vision in the tapestried chamber, the duel, the horrible secret, and 
the death of old Elspeth, the drowned fisherman, and above all, the 
tremendous situation of the tide-bound party under the cliffs , and 
in St. Ronans Well , the long-drawn mystery, the suspicion of 
insanity, and the catastrophe of suicide ;—determine whether an 
epithet which it would be a profanation to apply to the structure of 
any, even the most exciting of Sir Walter Scott s stories, is fairly 
applicable to tales which, though illimitably inferior in execution, 
yet observe the same limitations of incident, and the same moral 
aims.” 

Le Fanu more than once apologizes for his self-indulgence 
in the mysterious and horrible, sometimes, perhaps, with his 
tongue in his cheek, but in the passage quoted above he 
appears sincerely anxious to disassociate himself from the 
Horror School, and to plead in advance for the literary 
respectability and moral integrity of the type of sensa¬ 
tionalism which is found in Uncle Silas. But it will not do! 
Le Fanu is a sensation-monger in a manner that Scott, in 
spite of the elements of Gothicism which his novels un¬ 
doubtedly reveal, never would have emulated. 

In appealing to the honourable example of Scott, however, 
Le Fanu was acknowledging, if not a debt, certainly an 

With more perseverance, without the impediment of 
divided political loyalties which enfeebled and confused his 
patriotism, he might have repeated in Ireland what Scott 
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achieved for Scotland. He had all Scott’s reverence for 
antiquity; he had, too, the same youthful enthusiasms, and 
much the same haphazard, yet wholly liberal, education, the 
same prodigality of genius, the same indefatigable industry, 
the same instincts of the grand seigneur. But he lacked Scott s 
gusto, his vitality, his humanity and, above all, his power to 
shape characters that were stereoscopically real, solid-seeming 
in virtue, in vice, or even in oddity. 

Le Fanu’s most striking characters are for the most part 
either actuated by vengeance or tormented by remorse. 
Further, most of them are in some way abnormal—set apart 
from the generality of their fellow-creatures by some defect 
of temperament, by great wealth, by some distinguishing 
mark of beauty or ugliness, or by their susceptibility to 
influences outside the range of normal experience. Thus his 
portrayal of human nature is more or less limited to those 
examples which present some mental or spiritual deformity, 
or to those whose reactions to the stimulus of terror he can 
describe with the precision of an alienist. 

Another spirit akin to Le Fanu was his friend and contem¬ 
porary Charles Lever. Le Fanu’s link with Lever connects 
him with such Irish writers as William Carleton, Lady 
Morgan, Gerald Griffin and Samuel Lover. Of these, Lever 
and Lover in particular “ sought to achieve such a delinea¬ 
tion of national and local character, manners and customs as 
Scott had done for his own country; and to draw similar 
romantic effects from the strife of English and Irish, Catholic 
and Protestant, the peasantry goaded to lawlessness and the 
propertied classes relentlessly trampling them down, as he 
had found in the struggles of Highlanders and Lowlanders, 
Royalists and Covenanters, Jacobites and Hanoverians. 

iE. A. Baker : History of the English Novel, Vol. 12. 
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Le Fanu’s two historical novels make some attempt to fulfil 
these aims, but the influence of Lever and Lover is specially 
evident in the droll Irish stories in The Purcell Papers , in the 
antics of Larry O’Toole in The Cock and Anchor , and in the 
lively passages in The House by the Churchyard. As friends 
and boon companions Le Fanu and Lever had much in 
common, but as writers they diverged widely and the high 
spirits and mischievous humour which Le Fanu displayed 
more consistently in his life than in his writings appeared like 
gleams of intermittent sunshine which vanish amid the 
gathering clouds on a day of storm and disaster. 

There is much in Le Fanu that suggests a comparison with 
p oe —the House of Usher that falls at last, the morbid sensi¬ 
bility to night terrors, the love of the macabre, the fear of 
death—but the comparison, though inevitable, is not really 
helpful. In the first place, Poe had a poetic imagination 
which achieved its richest expression in his verse, though it 
is also revealed in the glowing yet sombre imagery of his 
prose. Further, Poe’s imaginative flights have in them some¬ 
thing erratic and wild, though never disorderly because they 

are constrained by a powerful intellect. 

The nature of Le Fanu’s imagination is fundamentally 
dramatic rather than poetic, and it finds adequate expression 
in prose which never strains beyond the limits of prose com¬ 
position, though within these limits he is a dexterous and 
effective writer. Le Fanu equals, even surpasses, Poe when it 
comes to creating an atmosphere of stark terror: sensa¬ 
tionalism after all was his forte. But the greatness of Poe is 
measured by intellectual, rather than by emotional, standards. 
The question as to which of the two writers is the greater 
literary artist may be decided on the grounds of personal 
taste, but while conceding Le Fanu’s superiority in two 
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things—his power to create and maintain suspense and his skill 
as a necromancer—the decision on general grounds (taking into 
account his greater range of genius and his power to concentrate 
his talents effectively) must be given in favour of Poe. 

Mr. Lewis Melville, writing at the beginning of this 
century, 1 compares Le Fanu unfavourably with Wilkie 
Collins, the acknowledged master of English sensational 
fiction. Claiming that Le Fanu was a disciple of Collins, 
Mr. Melville considers that he lags a long way behind his 
exemplar, not in respect of the ingenuity and construction of 
the plots of his novels, but in respect of the tenuity of his 
characters. 

It is doubtful if Le Fanu ever acknowledged Collins as his 
master since the broad outlines of the way in which Le Fanu 
was to travel were laid long before the publication of Collins s 
first novel in 1851. In Wylder 1 s Hand , Le Fanu exhibits a 
grasp of the art of mystery-story writing which has been 
equalled only in The Woman in White or in The Moonstone. 
It must be admitted that many of Le Fanu s characters are 
lacking in substance, and Mr. Melville s contention that even 
Uncle Silas has a slighter hold on the imagination than Count 
Fosco is difficult to refute. The former is evil in the abstract, 
the latter, evil personified. On the other hand, Madame 
de la Rougierre, Mary Wylder, Squire Wyvcrn and Mildred 
Tarnlcy are, in their respective contexts, completely con¬ 
vincing characters. 

It is his vein of supernaturalism that really distinguishes 
Le Fanu from Collins, and in this his superiority is un¬ 
challenged. 

Anyone who has read Le Fanu’s works extensively cannot 
fail to be struck by certain habits of composition which have 

1 Victorian Novelists (1906). 
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an interest completely unconnected with any questions con¬ 
cerning style or quality. One of the most consistent of these 
habits is, as we have seen, his practice of rewriting a story, 
giving it a completely new setting and introducing some 
novel elements into the plot. Checkmate , Uncle Silas , A Lost 
Name , and The Wyvern Mystery are the outstanding examples 
of this kind of revision and amplification. 

Another habit is the repetition, with ingenious variations, 
of one particular theme, the most common being the one in 
which the chief actor in some former drama of crime or 
intrigue returns many years afterwards to mix, unrecognized, 
with many of those who knew him in another place, under 
another name, and in a totally different aspect. The unravel¬ 
ling of the mystery becomes all the more absorbing as the 
reader, from hints that he is given, identifies the criminal with 
the man whose misdeeds of twenty years before still cry for 
vengeance. Sometimes the character presented thus is not 
wholly unregcncrate. Strangways, who poses as the French¬ 
man Varbarriere in Guy Deverell , is an avenger of wrong and, 
similarly, Mr. Dingwell, the great Greek merchant in The 
Tenants of Malory , is the means of justice being done. 

Dr. M. R. James in noting these curious traits says: “ Le 
Fanu himself, who lets a year or two elapse after using a 
favourite theme before he touches it again, may well have 
applauded himself for his moderation. To the critic who 
reads the whole series of his works from start to finish, he 
may well have seemed to indulge his predilection (predilec¬ 
tion I am sure it is, and not poverty of invention) too much. 
Personally, I find the settings of the theme so satisfactorily 
varied that I do not resent its recurrence. But if anyone is 
inclined to cavil, I cannot put up a very strong defence. . . . 
His object is to tell a story, usually one that will mystify or 
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alarm his reader, and in his favourite theme he sees the possi¬ 
bility of many effective variations. I do not blame him for 
making trial of them.” 1 

Just as Le Fanu reproduces old incidents and returns to a 
familiar theme, he also shows an inclination to repeat the use 
of certain names for characters and of certain localities for his 
settings. With regard to the former some family names like 
Mardykcs, Vernon, Marston and Gray when they recur in 
different contexts may suggest genealogical links, but this is 
by no means so in every instance. Thus, Rosa Velderkaust 
is the lost love of Schalken the painter; Bertha Velderkaust is 
the blind Dutchwoman in A Lost Name ; Droqville is one of the 
aliases of a character in The Dragon Volant and the same name 
is given to one of the Jesuit missionaries in Willing to Die. 

That Le Fanu should have been attracted by certain locali¬ 
ties and that he returned to them for the settings of various 
stories is easy to understand. Co. Limerick and Dublin with 
its immediate neighbourhood had obvious claims upon his 
attention. Derbyshire and the picturesque Peak District 
figures in Uncle Silas and Wyldcr's Hand. Cardyllian in 
The Tenants of Malory and Willing to Die has been identified 
with Beaumaris in Wales; Golden Friars is either Ambleside 
or Hawkshead. These places were visited by Le Fanu when 

on holiday. 2 

His practice of repeating themes and names may, of course, 
be explained and excused as one of the results of the serial 
habit of writing and the urgency and haste which such a 
habit renders inevitable. Still, his contemporaries subject to 
the same tyranny do not exhibit the same reactions to its 
constraint. Le Fanu may have been indolent or impatient. 

'Epilogue : Madam Crawl's Ghost. 

2 S. M. Ellis : Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu and Others. 
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On the other hand he may (quite pardonably) have indulged 
a fondness for the names he had contrived, for though it is a 
minor point the names he chooses for his characters are almost 
always appropriate either in dignity or in their suggestion of 
something not quite benevolent. 

As for less pardonable blemishes, these again may be attri¬ 
buted to his hasty, piecemeal methods of composition. He 
was a remarkably careless proof-reader and his novels are so 
full of printer’s errors that it is obvious the faults are the 
outcome of his own negligence. Dr. M. R. James, after 
referring to the faulty proof-reading, goes on to speak of 
sentences that do not construe or that are too long, 1 and Lady 
Longford in her Preface to the abridged edition of Uncle Silas 
remarks that the original version is marred by repetitiveness 
and prolixity, and blames the serial form of composition for 
these faults. 

The snail’s pace at which Le Fanu’s novels proceed is to my 
mind by no means a deterrent to the reader’s enjoyment of 
such masterpieces as The House by the Churchyard or Wylder's 
Hand. Indeed the nature of these stories is such that any 
acceleration of the pace of the narrative would be inartistic 
and out of keeping with the deliberately gradual process of 
harrowing the reader which was the author’s purpose. This 
is not to say that the novels are uniformly presented in slow 
motion. The crises when they come have the sudden anima¬ 
tion of a flash of lightning, and they are correspondingly more 
shocking and demoralizing by contrast with the almost 
imperceptible darkening of the horizon which has been 
clouding over from the very first. 

The use of prolixity as a means to an end has been 
vindicated in the novels of Henry James and, if prolixity 

1 Epiloguc : Madam Crowl’s Ghost. 
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can be disassociated from lengthiness, the outstanding merit 
of The Turn of the Screw is that, although a comparatively 
short novel, the technique so magnificently displayed in it is 
not essentially different from that used by the author in his 
more characteristic works. The same technique of materiali¬ 
zing the shadowy and dematerializing the solid, with all its 
accompanying nuances of a sceptical attitude that half-asserts 
and half-denies what the reader feels he must accept as incon¬ 
trovertible, is, as Henry James recognized, the sine qua non of 
a good ghost story. In order to operate successfully this 
technique must not be hurried and the writer of the ghost 
story or thriller must learn to take his time. In his novels 
Le Fanu had an almost inexpendable amount of this com¬ 
modity and in his short stories he is still leisurely while 
content to describe one incident instead of a whole scries. 

Naturally, in all but the very best of Le Fanu’s novels there 
is tedium and after the publication of Haunted Lives in 1868 
when his powers as a novelist seemed to wane, the tedium 
grows. Of the five novels written after 1868 none, except 
Checkmate , have much to recommend them even to the 
enthusiast who might be satisfied with even the smallest 
dram of the familiar brew. Paradoxically, his skill as a short- 
story writer instead of diminishing during these last years 
appears to have augmented, and for proof we have only to 
turn to In a Glass Darkly. This suggests the criticism that 
Le Fanu’s real field was the short story and that he had not 
the essential talents of the novelist. Mr. V. S. Pritchett 
believes that Le Fanu weakened the effect of Uncle Sdas by 
dilating the original short story to the proportions of a full- 
length novel 1 —and this process of dilation (or dilution) was, 
as we have seen, habitual to Le Fanu. I feel that the short 

1 The Living Novel (1946). 
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stories, on the whole, show him at his best more consistently 
than the novels, and that all those qualities so justly admired 
in the latter appear with even more striking prominence in 
the former. Certainly the impatient reader is likely to take 
more kindly to the short stories. Yet to ignore the five great 
novels, The House by the Churchyard , Uncle Silas , Wytders 
Handy Guy Deverell and Checkmate , would be an injustice 
since in these books the author’s talents are found in their 
fullest expression, proving that the merits of his short stories 
are capable of being sustained with no diminution of power 
or impressiveness throughout a three-volume novel. 

As for the more obvious of these merits, there is, first, 
Le Fanu’s mastery of the art of creating what he calls the 
mollia tempora fandi appropriate to a tale of ghostly terrors or 
of crime. The dreadful overture to The House by the Church¬ 
yard is the most elaborate example of this faculty, but we find 
it too in the opening paragraphs of Dickon the Devil where 
there is the beautiful description of Barwyke Hall, with its 
steep roof, and the black-and-white cage work of oak and 

“ The park wall was grey with age, and in many places laden 
with ivy. In deep grey shadow, that contrasted with the dim fires 
of evening reflected on the foliage above it, in a gentle hollow, 
stretched a lake that looked cold and bleak, and seemed, as it were, 
to skulk from observation with a guilty knowledge. 

“ I had forgot that there was a lake at Barwyke ; but the moment 
this caught my eye, like the cold polish of a snake in the shadow, my 
instinct seemed to recognize something dangerous, and I knew that 
the lake was connected, I could not remember how, with the story 
I had heard of this place in my boyhood.” 

When we read this we can scarcely be under any misappre¬ 
hension about the nature of what is to follow and it would be 
strange indeed if we did not experience a premonitory 
chilling of the blood and a thrill of uncomfortable curiosity 
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at the mention of that sinister lake that gleams for a moment 
with “ the cold polish of a snake in the shadow.’* 

Another even more distinctive merit in Le Fanu is the 
subject of a most interesting article by Mr. Montague 
Summers, in which he suggests that the essential feature 
which sets Le Fanu apart from and above other writers of 
supernatural fiction is his keen sense of place and his unsur¬ 
passed ability to convey the feeling of a haunted house. His 
houses are full of horror, of impending doom, of a personal 
terror lurking near at hand. They are, to use Mr. Summers 
own words, ** sunless and sombre as the dark folk who 
inhabit them; outside, the rain is always falling, falling; the 
wind is ever soughing drearily through leafless trees. This 
atmosphere is produced in just a few, swift strokes. A 
sentence or two, and there before us looms the haunted 

house.” 1 

Not only the houses themselves, but their natural surround¬ 
ings seem to sicken and decay, subject to the same baneful 
influence. As Maud Ruthyn approaches Bartram-Haugh 

“ Good things of day begin to droop and drowse 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse.” 

She has just passed a band of gipsies, bizarre and gay in their 
tawdry finery and typifying in crude yet vivid symbolism 
the free, natural, warm-blooded manner of life which she is 
not to experience again in any form for a long time to come: 

“ Down we drove, and now I did perceive a change. A great 
grass-grown park-wall, over-topped with mighty trees. . . • 4 

last the postillions began to draw bridle, and at a slight angle, the 
moon shining full upon them, we wheeled into a wide semi-circle 
formed by the receding park walls, and halted before a great fantastic 

i j. s. U Fanu and his Houses (Architectural Design and Construction, May 
I93 3 )* 
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iron gate, and a pair of tall fluted piers, of white stone, all grass- 
grown and ivy-bound, with great cornices, surmounted with shields 
and supporters, the Ruthyn bearings, washed by the rains of Derby¬ 
shire, for many a generation of Ruthyns, almost smooth by this 
time, and looking bleached and phantasmal, like giant sentinels, 
with each a hand clasped in his comrade’s, to bar our passage to the 
enchanted castle—the florid tracery of the iron gate showing like 
the draperies of white robes hanging from their extended arms to 
earth. Our courier got down and shoved the great gate open, and 
we entered, between sombre files of magnificent forest trees. . . . 
The bright moon shining full on the white front of the old house 
revealed not only its highly decorated style, its fluted pillars and 
doorway, rich and florid carving, and balustraded summit, but also 
its stained and moss-grown front.” 

The brilliance of the description has an artistic truth 
independent of the grace of style. Often on country walks 
have we not paused within sight of such houses, seen indis¬ 
tinctly behind their screen of ancient, gloomy, dreamy, and 
not at all friendly trees, and amused ourselves with idle 
fancies about their history, the secrets behind their discreet 
classical facades, the ghosts that loiter at twilight on the stone 
terraces, strewn with last autumn’s leaves ? When our 
thoughts take this melancholy turn, we go, hurrying a little 
to make up for the few moments lost in reverie, or perhaps, 
if we would confess the truth, because of some instinctive 
fear that to linger would involve us in that malign enchant¬ 
ment which would compel us against our will to approach 
nearer along that mysteriously winding and neglected drive. 

To all who are tempted to explore further, to pry or to 
seek for some glimmer of a rational explanation of the spell 
cast by such places, Le Fanu’s stories are sufficient warning to 
leave well alone. Ill-omened houses do not threaten idly. 
Mortlake Hall in Checkmate , Raby Hall in A Lost Name and, 
in Wylder's Handy the sombre home of unhappy Dorcas 
Brandon, are all in some way uneasy dwellings. Not that 
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they are haunted in the usual sense of the word, but yet, as 
Mr. Summers truly observes, “ haunted indeed they were, 
haunted by the thick-mantling shadows of guilty deeds, of 
destiny, and doom.” 1 

Many more, really and truly haunted, occur to the mind. 
Think of that old, evil house in Aungier Street, the abode of 
the noxious shade of Judge Horrocks; of Applewale House 
where Dame Crowl walked in her ambience of flame; of 
sad Car well Grange, with its ominous black curtain; of 
Dunoran with its rusty stain, “ a splash of brains and blood, 
on the staircase wall; of the very old-fashioned house at 
Richmond, darkened by the foliage of sombre elms, triste 
and silent, where Mr. Jennings had his last encounter with 
the foul fiend. 

The late Mr. Forrest Reid in his delightful autobiography 
Apostate describes an incident in his boyhood when, dared to 
the adventure by a more reckless companion, he broke into 
a house during the owner’s absence on holiday. Although 
this was no enchanted castle, but merely a prim Victorian 
villa, he confesses that though to find oneself in a strange and 
empty house which one has entered by stealth is not con¬ 
ducive to a feeling of security, there was something in this 
particular house which failed to inspire confidence. It was 
not, he says, the fear of a surprise visit from one of the 
members of the absent family or from a prying policeman 
that weighed upon his spirit: it was something in the house 
itself, something that seemed to be already there, that, in fact, 
had never left it. He felt, indeed, that he and his companion 
would find a body there. Of course, they found nothing of 
the kind, but in this passage Mr. Reid brings us to the very 
threshold of the uneasy realms so familiar to Le Fanu and, 

1 J. S. Le Fanu and his Houses. 
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incidentally, provides a clue to the secret of Le Fanu s power. 
The normal, healthy mind confronted by such qualms as 
Mr. Reid describes recoils from them and tempers disquiet 
by summoning resolution and by interposing cheerful sanity 
as a barrier to prevent a stumble on that slippery ledge. 
Le Fanu, with his natural melancholia, with his spiritual 
inertia, seems to have made no effort to avoid plunging into 
the abyss. He stands, as it were, tranced with terror, for a 
moment irresolute, and then moves forward with the 
deliberation of a sleep-walker. In this half-involuntary 
surrender there is something masochistic, a curious intoxica¬ 
tion with deadly fear as a stimulant. 

Le Fanu, then, was venturesome enough to explore those 
unknown regions whose shadowy labyrinths promise some 
dread encounter which must be faced at last. Sooner or later 
the silver cord must break and the intruder, all hope of 
retreat or escape denied him, must do battle with his 
adversary. The issue of that dark and mysterious combat 
is death. 

That some such struggle awaited him, that he would at last 
be annihilated by the terrors he had conjured up, that death, 
the last enemy and the most terrible, would come in some 
fearful guise, was the thought that haunted the last years of 
Sheridan Le Fanu. The dreams and nightmares which had 
inspired so many of his most awesome stories grew steadily 
more and more menacing—particularly that recurring vision 
already referred to of “ the falling house that never falls ”— 
and there is reason to believe that in his case the expression 
frightened to death is no mere figure of speech. The actual 
cause of death, the rupture of some aneurism near the heart, 
suggests that the malady sprang from a succession of nervous 
crises of which the last produced a fatal result. 
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It would be tempting to digress into some discussion of the 
psychology of dreams and of how much a vivid and startling 
dream depends upon the creative faculty in the dreamer. 
We have the opinion of A. E. that the psyche has powers of 
artistic creation which find their scope in dreams. There is, 
too, the theory that the world of dreams if not objectively 
actual is in some strange way co-existent with the world we 
call real, and that the two worlds represent two different 
aspects of reality. At any rate we may assume that to Le Fanu 
the visions of the night were as much a part of reality as the 
happenings of the waking world, and if we admit that what 
he beheld and experienced when asleep was largely a projec¬ 
tion of what he thought and felt when awake, it is possible 
to conceive that his literary work was in some ways a queer 
mixture of conscious and unconscious creation. Undoubtedly 
both the man and his works present a rich field of investiga¬ 
tion to psychologists of the Vienna School. 

But even psycho-analysis cannot altogether lay Le Fanu s 
ghosts which, according to Mr. Pritchett, are the most dis¬ 
quieting of all—the ghosts that can be explained as “blobs of the 
unconscious that have floated up to the surface of the mind. 

Bogies like those guyed by Oscar Wilde in The Canterville 
Ghost are legitimate objects of derision, but, says Mr. 
Pritchett, “ we pause when we recognize that those other 
hands on the wardrobe, those other eyes at the window, 
diose other steps on the landing;, and those small shadows 
that slip into the room as we open the door are our own. 
Thus hag-ridden by a sense of guilt, and with the secret fear 
of retribution wearing us down, we haunt ourselves. 

It is ghosts like these that Le Fanu describes in Green Tea 
and The Familiar , and as we read about the misfortunes of 

1 77 ie Living Novel (1946). 
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Mr. Jennings, and consider the terrible retribution meted out 
to Captain Barton, we cannot help feeling a twinge of 
uneasiness at the thought that a similar disaster might over¬ 
take us in some unguarded moment. But such images of 
guilt or vengeance projected from diseased brains and dis¬ 
turbed consciences are not the only shapes of terror that 
Le Fanu creates, even though they are. perhaps, the ones 
most susceptible to proof. On the contrary, he has imagined 
messengers of doom and warning, no less terrible, and in¬ 
capable of either proof or disproof. The objectivity of these 
apparitions is the most appalling thing about them. The floor 
that trembles beneath the heavy tread of the long-dead 
suicide, the jeering laughter of the dark stranger who carries 
off the dead sexton and that most disturbing apparition, the 
ghost of a hand, are phenomena that cannot be reconciled 
with any theories of subjective hallucination. 

The story called An Authentic Narrative of the Ghost of a 
Hand is incorporated in The House by the Churchyard y and it 
is one of the best—if not the very best—of his supernatural 
tales. The scene of the haunting is an old house at Chapelizod 
and all the circumstances are related with an air of unim¬ 
peachable veracity, much in the manner of a witness’s sworn 
statement. An interesting circumstance is that though the 
narrative describes the ghost of a hand and no more, it is a 
hand so manifested and introduced that its owner is always, 
by some crafty accident, hidden from view. 

The originality of the story alone would make it distinc¬ 
tive, but its chief interest lies, I think, not so much in the 
subject-matter as in the manner of its expression. The very 
idea of that dough-white, rather puffy hand, heavy and limp 
as a toad and, it may be presumed, as cold and hateful to the 
touch, suggests an unwonted degree of horror, even for 
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Le Fanu. The repellent nature of the apparition is made all 
the more evident because of the sober, matter-of-fact method 
of narration. Taken by itself, and apart from its context, the 
story is singularly lacking in the familiar Le Fanu atmosphere. 
The quiet restraint, the almost inspired dullness, reminds us 
of Defoe, or of Le Fanu’s contemporary, Mrs. Riddell, whose 
Weird Stories , masterpieces of understatement in the same 
style, have recently been republished. 1 

Of all Le Fanu’s short stories the Authentic Narrative of the 
Ghost of a Hand is the most subtly terrifying, and that he can 
show the same mastery of his craft within such limitations as 
he usually disregarded is only another proof of his extra¬ 
ordinary gifts. 

It is scarcely surprising that in his collection of characters 
of all descriptions it is those who live haunted lives—the 
villainous or near-villainous—that appeal to us most. Maud 
Ruthyn, despite her fortitude, is a thing of naught beside 
Uncle Silas; Dorcas Brandon, for all her resplendent beauty, 
dwindles by comparison with Captain Stanley Lake; the men 
and women who cross the path of Walter Longcluse are of 
no more account than pigmies and we are astonished when 
they pull him down at last. He has his stock-character 
villains, of course, people like Blarden or Larkin, but they 
suffer by not being anything more than scoundrels or rogues, 
devoid of any sympathetic qualities whatever. We feel that 
Le Fanu half-admired, half-pitied those other sinister, yet 
sorrowful villains, that, in spite of their crimes, he wished us 
to see them as human beings and not monsters. Their crimes 
are not as a rule premeditated, but committed during some 
transport of sudden rage or in some parenthetical moment in 

1 Weird Stories by Mrs. Riddell with an Introduction by Herbert van Thai 
(Home and van Thai, 1946). 
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life when for a brief instant the moral law appears to suffer 
suspension. But the tide of circumstance sweeps on, “ this 
bank and shoal of time ” submerges and we watch the 
gradual engulfment of the doomed man with mingled 
feelings of pity and terror. Indeed, Lc Fanu’s conceptions 
of human wickedness have something Shakespearean about 
them, something purgative in their effect upon the imagina¬ 
tion. As onlookers we are conscious that fate is not playing 
a fair game; that Dangerfield, Silas Ruthyn, Lake and the 
rest are being driven helplessly to disaster and that they, too, 
are victims in a sense more to be pitied than those who fall 
into their hands. 

Le Fanu excelled in describing in their fullest range all 
those passions which are fundamentally destructive or 
suicidal. The passion of human love certainly did not 
present itself to him as suitable for treatment in terms of 
sensationalism or melodrama. Affection, gentle, filial and 
dutiful, he portrays in all its delicacy, nobility and pathos, but 
the comforting glow of this genial fire has none of the ardour 
of passion. No doubt in contenting himself with the demure 
and almost Platonic love-making that we find in his stories 
he subscribed to a middle-class convention which he shrank 
from setting at defance. The only instances in which he 
makes an exception occur in Haunted Lives and Cannilla , and 
in both of these stories there is a hint of perversity. 

Apparently Le Fanu held that affairs of the heart were too 
commonplace to excite interest when so many opportunities 
for far more delirious sensations were to be enjoyed. Only 
when marrying and giving in marriage made the parties 
accessories in crime or subjected them to the painful pro¬ 
cesses of retribution, or when, as is so often the case in his 
plots, the fact of marriage is concealed, does he attribute 
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anything more than ordinary significance to the rite. The 
attribution of guilt naturally transforms it into something 
more in keeping with his absorption in the unusual and the 
histrionic aspects of existence. 

To trace the influence of Lc Fanu upon other authors with 
similar tastes is difficult because those of his successors who 


have read him can hardly fail to find him impressive, not so 
much because of his style as because of his attitude to the 
whole question of the supernatural. All those writers who, 
like him, can contrive that subtle blend of the ethereal and 
the real, are in his lineage, and of these Dr. M. R. James 
seems to me to have most successfully extended and con¬ 
tinued the Le Fanu tradition. 

Miss Edna Kenton describes Le Fanu as the forerunner of 


the psychic horror school exemplified to-day by Mr. Arthur 
Machen and Mr. Algernon Blackwood, but in referring to 
his influence upon his own contemporaries, the Brontes, she 
develops the suggestion made by Professor A. A. Jack that 
the short story Episode in the History of a Tyrone Family is a 
possible source of Jane Eyre . 1 Charlotte Bronte was a grate¬ 
ful and constant reader of the Dublin University Magazine in 
the 1840’s, and her interest in the publication may have dated 
back to the late 1830’s when the Purcell Papers began to appear. 
Miss Kenton suggests a parallel between Father Purcell of 
Drumcoolagh and the Rev. Patrick Bronte of Drumgooland, 
and believes that the Brontes may have been interested in the 
Purcell Papers because of their Irish setting, their ghostliness, 
and their coincidental use of certain Bronte family names 
such as Patrick, Emily, Jane, Mary and Hugh. Professor- 
Jack goes no further than Jane Eyre and the resemblance of 
the plot to that of the Episode in the History of a Tyrone Family , 

'Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. 13, Chap. 12. (Appendix.) 
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but Miss Kenton offers further identifications between certain 
other stories and elements in Wuthering Heights . 1 It is 
arguable, however, that if Le Fanu influenced the Brontes, 
they in their turn influenced him, and that there is evidence 
of this in Uncle Silas y The Haunted Baronet and A Bird of Passage. 

To return once more to Le Fanu's distinctive merits as a 
story-teller, these have been summarized by Dr. M. R. James 
as follows: “ He stands absolutely in the first rank as a 
writer of ghost stories. That is my deliberate verdict, after 
reading all the supernatural tales I have been able to get hold 
of. Nobody sets the scene better than he, nobody touches 
in the effective detail more deftly. I do not think it is merely 
the fact of my being past middle age that leads me to regard 
the leisureliness of his style as a merit; for I am by no means 
inappreciative of the more modern efforts in this branch of 
fiction. No, it has to be recognized, I am sure, that the ghost 
story is in itself a slightly old-fashioned form; it needs some 
deliberateness in the telling: we listen to it the more readily 
if the narrator poses as elderly, or throws back his experience 
to 4 some thirty years ago.’ 

Though Le Fanu is an old-fashioned writer, he has much 
of the grace and none of the obscurity of something out of 
date for, as Mr. Maurice Richardson remarks, he has “ a 
deliciously clear, unfusty style that diffuses a pale amber 
melancholy light like bog-water.” 3 Further, the quietly sad 
undertones of Le Fanu’s style contain echoes from the depths 
of his own lonely heart, and it is worth remembering that 
there was nothing grim or forbidding about the man who 
created so many dreadful images of ghostly horror and doom. 

M Forgotten Creator of Ghosts : J. S. Le Fanu, Possible Inspirer of the Brontes. 

a Prologue to Madam CrowVs Ghost. 

introduction to Novels of Mystery from the Victorian Age (1945). 
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By nature gentle, affectionate and kindly, he presents the 
truest picture of himself in lines composed in his later years 
and contributed to the Dublin University Magazine under the 
title A Doggrel in a Dormant-Window: 

I 

“ A lonely man am I, 

In my dormant-window thinking, 

So lowly, and so high, 

The dreamy vapour drinking. 

“ The vapour hangs and dozes. 

And the stars no more I see ; 

The opening film discloses 
A loved pale face to me. 

“ The sad face smiling there, 

The young face as of yore, 

Inexorably fair. 

To speak or change no more. 

“ The brown hair now is grey, 

Of him you loved, but to 
Your lovely shadow years away 
His lonely heart beats true. 

“ And now my pipe is out, 

I drop it in the weeds, 

It served its little bout 
And quietude succeeds. 

“ And when my glow is o’er. 

In ashes quenched my fire, 

When its fragrance is no more 
And spark and smoke expire ; 

“ O’er me may some one say, 

As I, of you, to-day. 

Beneath the nettles and the flowers 
Where lies my worn-out clay ; 
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“ He did in his allotted hours— 

What fellows sometimes shirk— 

In this enormous world of ours, 

His half-penny worth of work.” 

Simple, sincere and moving, the verses with their note of 
resignation and farewell speak peace and rest to all troubled 
spirits whether their dwelling be the world of mortal men 
or the world of shades. 


APPENDIX 


The following is a list of Le Fanu’s principal works, with 
the date of their first publication. 

(a) Novels 

1. The Cock and Anchor, 1845. 

2. The Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh O Brien, 1847* 

3. The House by the Churchyard, 1863. 

4. Wylder's Hand, 1864. 

5. Uncle Silas, 1864. 

6. Guy Deverell, 1865. 

7. All in the Dark, 1866. 

8. The Tenants of Malory, 1867. 

9. A Lost Name, 1868. 

10. Haunted Lives, 1868. 

11. T/*e Wyvern Mystery, 1869. 

12. Checkmate, 1871. 

13. 77*e R05C f/ie Xey, 1871. 

14. Morley Court, 1873. 

15. Willing to Die, 1873. 

(Morley Court is the slightly revised version of The Cock 
and Anchor .) 

(The dates shown above indicate the first appearance of the 
respective novels in book form.) 

(b) Short Stories, Etc. 

1. The Ghost and the Bone-Setter, 1838. 

2. The Fortunes of Sir Robert Ardagh, 1838. 

3. The Last Heir of Castle Connor, 1838. 

12S 
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4. The Drunkard's Dream, 1838. 

5. Passage in the Secret History of an Irish Countess , 1838. 

6. The Bridal of Carrigvarah, 1839. 

7. Schalketi the Painter , 1839. 

8. Scraps of Hibernian Ballads (including Phaudrig Cr oho ore), 

1839. 

9. Jim Sulivan's Adventures in the Great Snow , 1839. 

10. A Chapter in the History of a Tyrone Family , 1839. 

11. An Adventure of Hardress Fitzgerald, a Royalist Captain, 

1840. 

12. The Quare Gander , 1840. 

(All the above, with the addition of Billy 
Malowney s Taste of Love and Glory , were reprinted 
as The Purcell Papers , 1880.) 

13. Some Account of the Latter Days of the Hon. Richard 

Marston of Dunoran , 1848. 

14. The Mysterious Lodger, 1850. 

15. Billy Malowney's Taste of Love and Glory , 1850. 

16. Shamus O'Brien—a Ballad, 1850. 

17. Ghost Stories of Chapelizod: (a) The Village Bully; 

(b) The Sexton's Adventure; (c) The Spectre Lovers, 
1851. 

18. An Account of Some Strange Disturbances in Aungier 

Street, 1853. 

19. Ultor de Lacy: A Legend of Cappercullen, 1861. 

20. Authentic Narrative of a Haunted House, 1862. 

(This is not a ghost story, but purports to be the 
record of actual happenings in a house near Dublin.) 

21. Duan-na-Claev: The Legend of the Glaive—a Ballad , 

1863. 

22. Abhrain an Bhuideil: An Address to a Bottle—a Ballad, 

1863. 
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23. My Aunt Margaret's Adventure, 1864. 

24. Wicked Captain Walshawe of Wauling, 1864. 

25. A Doggrel in a Dormant-Window (Poem), 1864. 

26. Beatrice: A Verse-Drama in Two Acts, 1865. 

27. Squire Toby's Will, 1868. 

28. Green Tea, 1869. 

29. The Child that Went with the Fairies, 1870. 

30. A Bird of Passage, 1870. 

31. The White Cat of Drumgunnoil, 1870. 

32. Stories of Lough Guir, 1870. 

33. The Vision of Tom Chuff, 1870. 

34. Madam Crowl's Ghost, 1870. 

(Later incorporated in the longer tale, Laura 

Mildmay.) 

35. The Haunted Baronet, 1870. 

36. The Dead Sexton, 1871. 

37. Carmilla , 1871-72. 

38. The Haunted House in Westminster, 1872. 

39. The Room in the Dragon Volant, 1872. 

40. Sir Dominick's Bargain, 1872. 

41. Dickon the Devil, 1872. 

42. Laura Silver Bell, 1872. 

43. Hyacinth O'Toole, 1884 (posthumously). 

(The dates shown above indicate the first appearance of 
the respective items in the periodicals to which they were 

contributed.) 

(c) Collections and Reprints of Shorter Works 

1. Ghost Stories and Tales of Mystery, 1851. 

2. Chronicles of Golden Friars, 1871: (a) A Strange 

Adventure in the Life of Miss Laura Mildmay; (b) 
The Haunted Baronet; (c) A Bird of Passage. 
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3 . In a Glass Darkly , 1872. 

4. The Purcell Papers , 1880. 

5. The Watcher and Other Weird Stories , 1894. 

(This volume is illustrated by Brinsley Le Fanu. 
The contents include: The Watcher; The Fortunes of 
Sir Robert Ardagh; The Drunkard's Dream; Passage 
in the Secret History oj an Irish Countess; Schalken the 
Painter; A Chapter in the History of a Tyrone Family.) 

6. The Evil Guest , 1894. 

(This was the fourth story in Short Stories and 
Tales of Mystery .) 

7. A Chronicle of Golden Friars , 1896. The contents in¬ 

clude : A Bird of Passage; Jim Sulivan s Adventure 
in the Great Snow; The Last Heir of Castle Connor; 
Billy Malowney s Taste of Love and Glory; The Ghost 
and the Bone-Setter; The Quare Gander. 

8 . The Poems of Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu , edited by A. P 

Graves, 1896. 

9. Madam Crowl’s Ghost and Other Tales of Mystery , 

collected and edited by M. R. James, 1923. 

10. A Strange Adventure in the life of Miss Laura Mildmay . 

A tale from Chronicles of Golden Friars , etc., with an 
Introduction by Herbert van Thai. 1947. 

The bibliography of Le Fanu is extraordinarily complicated 
and presents many fascinating and provocative problems to 
the expert. The most complete bibliography in existence is 
that prefaced by Mr. S. M. Ellis as a conclusion to his study 
of Le Fanu in Wilkie Collins , Le Fanu and Others. A well- 
known Irish bibliographer, Mr. M. J. MacManus, has in more 
recent years continued the study of some of the special 
problems of Le Fanu’s early novels. 
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